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Senators Aldrich and - ag ag 

Hale Will Retire Aldrich, of Bhode 
Island, would retire from the Senate at 
the end of his present term, in March 
next, were published two or three weeks 
ago. It became known on the roth inst. 
that he had given formal notice of his 
intention to retire, and also that Senator 
Eugene Hale, of Maine, would leave the 
Senate at the same time. Their terms 
will expire on March 4,.1911. Mr. Ald- 
rich, now in the sixty-ninth year of his 
age, will then have served four years in 
the House and thirty years in the Senate. 
Mr. Hale, who is nearly seventy-four 
years old, was in the House ten years 
before he entered the Senate, twenty- 
nine years ago. They have been-men of 
great influence in the upper branch of 
Congress. The Rhode Island Senator is 
chairman of the Finance Committee and 
of the Monetary Commission. Much of 
his work may be seen in the McKinley, 
Dingley and Payne-Aldrich tariff acts. 
Mr. Hale is chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, which is second only 
to the Finance Committee in iniportance 
and power. He is also a prominent 
member of the Naval Committee, of 
which he was formerly chairman. The 
two Senators hold the first two places in 
what is commonly called the Steering 
Committee, which determines the pro- 
gram of legislation. Mr. Aldrich will re- 
tire on account of the condition of his 
health. His physicians have directed 
him to do less work and take more out- 
door exercise. Undoubtedly he has 
found insurgent opposition irksome and 
has not enjoyed the criticism to which 
he has been subjected outside of the 
Senate. He intends to remain at the 


head of the Monetary Commission. In 


his letter of the 17th to the Governor of 
Rhode Island he said: 


“My purpose in’ coming’ to Rhode Island at 
this time was to apprise you and other polit- 
ical friends, before the commencement of the 
approaching ‘campaign, of a decision, long 
since. made, that I cannot under any circum- 
stances be a’ candidate for re-election to the 
Senate, At the earnest solicitation of friends 
I have withheld this announcement, which is 
now enforced by personal reasons which are, 
for, me, imperative. 

“It is a. source of satisfaction to me to 
know that my successor is sure to be a Re- 
publican, whose fidelity to the principles and 
governmental policies of the party cannot be 
questioned. -I am confident that the important 
legislation to which the party and the Admin- 
istration are pledged, with one exception, will 
have been enacted into laws before the close 
of the present session. 

“IT do not intend to resign my position on 
the. National Monetary Commission, nor to 
relinquish my efforts to secure as soon as pos- 
sible the adoption of a wise banking and mon- 
etary system by the United States. “On some 
proper occasion I shall express to the people 
of Rhode Island my appreciation of the unfail- 
ing support and confidence which they have 
accorded to me through more than forty years 
of public service.”’ 


The “one exception” is currency reform 
legislation. Charles R. Brayton, the 
Republican leader in Rhode Island, says 
the Senator’s successor “must be a man 
who will stand for the things Aldrich has 
stood for.” One of those who are men- 
tioned is Col. Samuel P. Colt, president 
of the United States Rubber Company. 
It is said that the Senator would regard 
with pleasure the election of Henry F.- 
Lippitt, a wealthy owner of cotton goods 
mills. In his letter of the 18th to the 
chairman of the Maine Republican Com- 
mittee, Mr. Hale said he declined “to en- 
gage in a conflict for the Senatorship.” 
He continued : 

“Longer public service is not necessary ‘to 


my peace of mind, and the prospect of retire- 
ment has little in it that is disagreeable to me. 
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The party has given me what no other man 
in Maine has ever received, five unanimous 
nominations for five full continuous terms in 
the Senate, and it seems not fitting for me to 
make a personal contest for the succession.” 
It was most important, he added, that 
Maine should send four Republican Rep- 
resentatives to the next Congress, “to 
avoid what may be a critical trial day 
for all Maine’s industries and her busi- 
ness prosperity” : 

“Should the Democrats carry the next House 
of Representatives, within ninety days after 
the opening of the next Congress a free tariff 
bill will be sent to the Senate, in which 
Maine’s principal industries and interests will 
be marked for slaughter. Whoever recalls 
the situation under the Morrison bill, and 
later under the Gorman-Wilson bill, will 
fully realize this. And this disaster to Maine 
can only be prevented by the Republicans re- 
taining control in the next House.” 


It is well known that if Mr. Hale should 
seek re-election he would be confronted 
by considerable insurgent opposition un- 
der the direction of F. A. Powers, for- 
merly Attorney General and recently a 
judge of the Supreme Court. His physi- 
cians. advised him not to enter a heated 
campaign. Ex-Governor Cobb gives no- 
tice that he is a candidate. The retire- 
ment of these two leaders of the “old 
guard” has caused much speculation as 
to its effect. Mr. Burrows, of Michigan. 
is second in the Finance Committee, but 
his re-election is not assured, and there 
is some talk about his retirement. It is 
evident that power in the Senate will be 
gained by the West and that the influ- 
ence of the insurgents will be increased. 
It is understood that Mr. Depew, who 
has just celebrated his seventy-sixth 
birthday, does not intend to retire. 
Speaker Cannon says he expects to live 
twenty-five years more. At the end of 
the present session probably there will 
be an attempt to depose him. Judge 
Norris, of Nebraska, who recently led 
the insurgents in the House, says the re- 
tirement of Senators Aldrich and Hale 
“means a breaking up of the machine as 
a force in legislation, and the passing of 
the legislative bosses.” 


st 


M. L. Swift, Jr., a former 
member of the Pittsburg 
Common Council, was 
placed on trial last week for taking 
bribes, John C. Klein, who was recently 
convicted, testifying against him. He 


The Pittsburg 
Bribery Cases 


was found guilty, but the jury asked tlie 
court to be merciful. Sentence has not 
been pronounced. A. V. Simon, a Coun- 
cilman, was then tried. After being out 
forty-six hours the jury reported a ver- 
dict of acquittal, “provided that Simon 
would pay all costs of the case and at 
once resign from the Council.” Declin- 
ing to accept this curious verdict, the 
judge discharged the jury and ordered a 
new trial. Among those recently indicted 
was Max G. Leslie, county tax collector 
and president of the Republican commit- 
tee, who had been tried for perjury, and 
acquitted. Leslie is in New York, and is 
said to be ill. He asked for a change of 
venue, alleging that public prejudice 
would prevent a fair trial in Pittsburg 
and that the county authorities would 
pack the jury against him. There was 
some surprise on the 23d, when District- 
Attorney Blakely joined Leslie in asking 
for a change of venue. But his reasons 
were not the same as Leslie’s. His re- 
marks to the court fairly warranted an 
inference that he could not expect justice 
in a trial there of a person prominent and 
active in politics. A large fund had been 
raised, he said, and was being used 
against the interests of justice. The 
court corridors had been full of gamblers 
and jury-fixers; owing to the way in 
which jury panels were formed, they 
contained many persons unfit to serve. 
It was not safe for the State to try in- 
dicted politicians in Allegheny County. 
He asked the court to name some other 
county, but not to name it until a few 
days before the beginning of the trial. 
In the case of Frank N. Hoffstot, presi- 
dent of the Pressed Steel Car Company 
and of the German National Bank, Gov- 
ernor Hughes decided to honor the req- 
uisition of the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania. It is plain, however, that Hoff- 
stot will resist extradition in all possi- 
ble legal ways. The case is still pending 
in habeas corpus proceedings. 
a 


The general rise of 
Wages Increased wages has not been 

checked. An increase 
of 6 per cent. for the 225,000 employees 
of the United States Steel Corporation. 
announced on the 14th, will add about 
$9,000,000 to the annual payroll. The 
corporation has also discontinued Sun- 
day work in all its mills-and mines, and 
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on its railroads (about 2,000 miles of 
track) so far as possible. A plan for the 
relief of injured men, and of the families 
of men killed in the company’s service, 
has been adopted. The sums to be paid 
will be larger for married men than for 
single men, and the additions will be in 
proportion to the number of children in 
the family. Relief payments made by 
subsidiary companies heretofore have ex- 
ceeded $1,000,000 a year. The new plan 
will increase them. The New York 
Central Railroad Company’s men de- 
clined the offered increase of about 6 per 
cent. After a vote in favor of a strike 
had been taken, an agreement was 
reached. The controversy will be settled 
by arbitration, two of the arbitrators 
being E. E. Clark, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (formerly grand mas- 
ter of the conductors’ union), and P. H. 
Morrissey, president of the Railway Em- 
ployee Investors’ Association (former- 
ly at the head of the trainmens’ union). 
Their names were suggested by the com- 
pany. An offered increase of 6 per cent. 
was rejected by the Delaware & Lacka- 
wanna employees, who insisted that the 
forthcoming decision of the Central’s 
arbitrators should be applied to their 
service. After a strike had been ordered, 
the company yielded. The Delaware & 
Hudson’s men have decided to accept the 
terms of the Central’s arbitrators. The 
increase granted by the Boston & Maine 
is about II per cent., and passenger rates 
will be made higher. In Montreal, an 
unsolicited increase has been granted to 
3,000 street railway men. An offered in- 
crease has been rejected, as insufficient, 
by the street railway employees in Hart- 
ford and Pittsburg, and the Worcester 
men have voted to strike for higher pay. 
The street railway men who were on 
strike in Philadelphia have accepted the 
terms offered by the company several 
weeks ago. These provide for an in- 
crease now, with gradual additions in the 
coming four years. There has been 
more disorder at the works of the 
Pressed Steel Car Company, near Pitts- 
burg. Nearly 5,000 men were on strike 
last week, owing to the discharge of four 
employees. Seven men were injured on 
the 20th in a battle between a mob and 
the police. The wounds of three (a 
policeman and two strikers) are mortal. 
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The Sherman Anti-Trust 
law has been used effect- 
ively in the prosecution of 
Kentucky tobacco farmers who took part 
in the night-rider persecutions. A Fed- 
eral jury at Covington, last week, found 
eight residents of Grant County guilty 
of violating that statute. By intimidation 
they had compelled a farmer named 
Osborne to withhold from shipment a 
quantity of tobacco which he had agreed 
to sell in Cincinnati. This they had done 
in the interest of the combination or 
trust of tobacco growers. They were 
punished by fines ranging from $100 to 
$1,000. All are prominent residents of 
Grant County, and one, John S. Steers, 
is a clergyman and a member of the legis- 
lature. Three days later, a jury in the 
same court convicted six farmers of 
Pendleton County, the complainant be- 
ing a farmer named Eckler. Similar 
fines were imposed. In another case 
$6,000 was awarded in damages to W. 
S. Henderson, a merchant who had sued 
twelve tobacco farmers of Bracken 
County. By threats they had forced him 
to sign agreements concerning the pur- 
chase of tobacco. They had also ruined 
his business and driven him from the 
State. Arguments were made last 
week before the Governor of New Jer- 
sey on the application of Prosecutor 
Garven for a requisition asking for the 
extradition of J. Ogden Armour and 
other Chicago packers accused in the in- 
dictment of the Beef Trust by a grand 
jury of Hudson County, N. J. Dur- 
ing an inquiry made by the Attorney 
General of Missouri, last week, the sec- 
retary of the St. Louis Dressed Beef 
Company (which was generally believed 
to be an independent corporation) testi- 
fied that the company was really owned 
by the National Packing Company, 
which is a holding corporation (recently 
indicted in Chicago) controlled by the 
Armour, Swift and Morris iuterests. 
The vice-president of the company ad- 
mitted that in buying cattle, persons rep- 
resenting these interests pretended to bid 
against each other, in order that there 
might seem to be competition. The At- 
torney General has decided to proceed 
against the National Packing Company 
end its subsidiary corporations in an 
ouster suit. Before the Supreme 


Trust Cases 
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Court, in Washington, last week, argu- 
ments were made in the appeal of the 
Standard Oil Company from the ouster 
decree of the Tennessee courts, which 
held that the company had violated the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law of the State. 

An investigation by a Federal grand 
jury shows that there have been at New 
Orleans no weighing frauds like those 
committed in New York for the benefit 
of the Sugar Trust. A similar inquiry 
is to be made at San Francisco. 


ed 


General Estenoz, lead- 
er of the independent 
negro party in Cuba, 
and thirty-three negroes who had been 
associated with him, were arrested on 
the 23d by order of President Gomez. 
The Supreme Court has appointed a 
judge to hear the charges against them. 
It is alleged by the Government that 
Estenoz and his companions have been 
holding unlawful meetings, striving to 
array the blacks against the whites, mak- 
ing seditious speeches, and in other ways 
promoting rebellion. Several of those 
in custody, it is said, are members of 


Cuban Negroes 
Under Restraint 


secret associations of negroes who have 
been drilling in a military way in antici- 
pation of an uprising against the whites. 
Three days before the arrests, troops 
were sent to Santa Clara, owing to the 
excited condition of the negroes in that 
province, where Estenoz and others had 


been making incendiary speeches. Este- 
noz says he was engaged in building up 
a political party of negroes, that it has 
93,000 organized members, and that 
their aim is to get their share of the 
offices. As the editor of the party’s 
newspaper, Estenoz was found guilty, on 
February 10, of libeling President Go- 
mez, and was sentenced to be impris- 
oned for six months. After he had been 
in jail two weeks he was set free by the 
provisions of an amnesty act, which the 
President signed. His course is not ap- 
proved by Morua Delgado, the negro 
who was recently made a member of the 
Cabinet. It is said that many negroes 
have been discharged from the army. 
Upon the motion of a negro Representa- 
tive, Congress has asked the President 
for information about this. —— Secre- 
tary Dickinson tells a Congressional 
committee at Washington that our Gov- 
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ernment, in answer to a request from 
Cuba, detailed three officers of our army 
to assist in training Cuba’s new army, 
because otherwise Cuba would have prv- 
cured such instructors from some Eurv- 
pean Government. Complaint was re- 
cently made in Congress because the 
three men were receiving $200 a monih 
from Cuba, in addition to theif army 
pay. Mr. Bryan has urged a House 
committee at Washington to recommend 
the proposed appropriation of $375,000 
for the eradication of the hookworm dis- 
ease in Porto Rico, and for the estab- 
lishment of a Porto Rican university. 
He reports that American rule has been 
very beneficial to the island. Speaking 
of the hookworm disease, he says tliat 
about 300,000 cases have been treated. 
Half of the patients have been cured. 
About 400,000 more cases are to be 
treated. 
& 

Notwithstanding the bitter- 
ness of the small Irish con- 
tingent led by Mr. O’Brien, 
the mass of the Irish members of Parlia- 
ment, led by Mr. Redmond, hold firm 
with Mr. Asquith, as does the Laborite 
party, so that the Liberal coalition has a 
handsome majority assured. On Mon- 
day of last week William O’Brien made 
a bitter attack on Mr. Lloyd-George, 
charging him with falsehood. In an ad- 
dress at Dublin he had made statements 
as to private confidential communica- 
tions he had had with Mr. Lloyd-George 
which the latter had denied, and now in 
Parliament Mr. O’Brien repeated his 
statements in a very offensive way, and 
was publicly contradicted by Mr. Lloyd- 
George, who was supported by Mr. Red- 
mond, and even Mr. Balfour said that 
such communications should have been 
held as confidential. But when Mr. Bal- 
four said that the Ministry had made a 
“bargain” with the Nationalists Mr. 
Lloyd-George absolutely denied it; and 
then Mr. Healy, another of the recal- 
citrant Nationalists, said he believed it, 
for Mr. Redmond, the Irish leader, had 
not an ounce of political backbone. Mr. 
Redmond assured the Government of 
the hearty support of the main body of 
Nationalists, some seventy in number, 
because, said he, the finacial injustice to 
Ireland in the Budget was trivial in com- 
parison with the abolition of the veto 
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power of the House of Lords. The Red- 
mond Nationalists met during the day 
and agreed to support the Budget thru 
all its stages. The country will have a 
respite from the threatened general elec- 
tion for at least three months. Premier 
Asquith announced in the House of 
Commons today that the spring recess 
of Parliament, which will begin on April 
28, would continue until May 26, after 
which the House of Lords reassembling 
would occupy the greater part of a week 
in the debate on Lord Rosebery’s reform 
resolution. Accordingly, it will be im- 
possible for the House of Commons to 
take up the veto resolutions until June, 
and the crucial period will not arrive 
until that month is well advanced, not 
before August at the earliest. The Con- 
servative forecasts of a break-up of the 
Liberal majority have all proved false, 
and Premier Asquith’s plans have all 
gone on successfully, notwithstanding 
the bitterest opposition. There have 
been no changes in the Budget beyond 
those of a verbal nature. The deficit 
amounts to $141,000,000, in a total ex- 
penditure of $658,000,000, but Mr. 


Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer, declared that but for the action 
of the Lords in rejecting the Budget 
there would have been no deficit. Taxes 
can now be collected, and a large 
amount is expected from the death du- 
ties—-The Cunard Steamship Com- 
pany paid no dividend this year, but it 
will build a third monster vessel for serv- 
ice to New York of the “Mauretania” 
type. The chairman of the board of 
directors reports that the future of the 
ew York trade is not with vessels of 
the 10,000-ton type, but with those of 
40,000 or 50,000 tons, being combined 
passenger and freight vessels. 


& 


No collision of the troops 
of the Government, in 
Nicaragua, with the rem- 
nant of the revolutionist forces has been 
reported, altho the Government’s army is 
said to be not far from Bluefields. Pro- 
test was made in New Orleans, last 
week, against the sailing of the steam- 
ship “Venus,” loaded with arms and am- 
munition for President Madriz. There 
were cannon also on board and it is. said 
that the steamship was to be used by the 


Countries 
South of Us 
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Government in an attack upon the east- 
ern ports still held by the revolutionists. 
Louis Kohlman, a wealthy banker of 
New Orleans, was arrested for violation 
of the neutrality laws. It is alleged that 
he supplied the money for the projected 
expedition. There has been no settle- 
ment of Ecuador’s controversy with 
Peru. In Ecuador, last week, the first 
reserves were called to service. In 
Guayaquil they marched in the streets, 
demanding war. President Cabrera, 
of Guatemala, has been re-elected. The 
beginning of a revolution against him 
was reported on the 18th, but the report 
appears to have had no foundation in 
fact. 

BR ° 
The impression first created 
by the reported visit to Mr. 
Roosevelt, in Vienna, of the 
Papal Nuncio, Mgr. Pignatelli, that the 
Vatican bore no _ ill-will toward the 
American ex-President because of the 
unfortunate incident at Rome, was hard- 
ly correct. A statement has been issued 
from the Vatican that no blame is put on 
M. Pignatelli, inasmuch as, having called 
on the American Ambassador, and hav- 
ing happened to find Mr. Roosevelt there, 
he could not help meeting him. There- 
fore the interview has no significance. 
The Nuncio himself explains that being 
himself unable to accept Ambassador 
Kerens’s invitation to meet Mr. Roose- 
velt, he called on Mr. Kerens to express 
regret and to express his personal esteem 
for the ex-President. But meanwhile 
Mgr. Janssens, the learned Dominican 
Abbot, who voluntarily called on the ex- 
President in Rome, and left for him, with 
his card, a grateful message, has been re- 
buked and deprived of his offices in the 
Papal Court, with the exception of his 
membership in the Biblical Commission. 
After his visit to Vienna Mr. Roosevelt 
went to Budapest, the capital of Hungary. 
After a luncheon at the palace with 
Archduke Joseph of Austria, to which a 
number of celebrated hunters were in- 
vited, he made a visit on Francis Kos- 
suth, the son of the famous Hungarian 
patriot, who is himself the leader of the 
Opposition party. At the House of 
Parliament Mr. Roosevelt was received 
by the Interparliamentary Union, and 
responded to an address of welcome by 
Count Apponyi. He avoided carefully 


Roosevelt 
in Europe 
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any reference to the political differences 
that exist between Austria and Hungary, 
and confined himself to the glorious 
memories of the past, going back to the 
time when Hungary protected all Europe 
against the Eastern barbarians. On the 
morning of the 21st, at 7.30, Mr. Roose- 
velt reached Paris, and was met at the 
station by Ambassador Bacon, M. Jus- 
serand, French Ambassador to Washing- 
ton, and representative of the President 
of the Republic of France. He called on 
President Falliéres and the Foreign Min- 
ister, who immediately returned the call 
at the Embassy. In the evening he and 
his party occupied the Presidential box 
at the Comédie Francaise and were most 
tumultuously received. During the day he 
denied the report cabled from Rome that 
he intended on his return home to drive 
from Rome “the Methodists who dis- 
grace any religion.” He said it was an 
unqualified falsehood. He had previous- 
ly denied the report that when in Berlin 
he intended to raise with the Emperor 
the question of disarmament, as this is 
a subject that belongs to diplomatic rela- 
tions. Friday was given to sight-seeing, 


particularly to the Mausoleum of Napo- 


leon and the Invalides Museum and the 
Louvre. There was a dinner at the Pal- 
ace of the Elysée, followed by a recep- 
tion attended by a multitude of officers 
and celebrities. The newspapers of the 
day gave Mr. Roosevelt a most eulogistic 
welcome, except the Echo de Paris, a 
clerical journal, in which, under the cap- 
tion “Ave Cesar,” Frederic Masson, a 
member of the French Academy, de- 
nounced his “violent quest of publicity,” 
as if he were a “pupil of Barnum,” and 
turned to prophecy: 

“One can clearly foresee already that Mr. 
Roosevelt, on returning to his own country, 
will be raised above the Constitution to a po- 
sition which may still be Republican in name, 
but which will in fact be dictatorial and, to 
use the right word, imperial. Why is this? 
Because he is ambitious. Truly no man ap- 
pears to have so great a presumption, no man 
so great a contempt for all the forces which 
unbecome him, none such incomprehension of 
what is in the mind of education and respect 
for conventions.” 

On Saturday Mr. Roosevelt was wel- 
comed as a foreign Associate of the 
Academy of Moral and_ Political 
Sciences. It was a most simple func- 
tion; he was admitted to a seat with the 
members, and listened to the usual pro- 
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ceedings and exprest his thanks in a ten 
minute speech. Mr. Roosevelt’s lec‘ure 
at the Sorbonne was attended by 3.000 
hearers. His subject was, “The Duties 
of Citizenship,” published elsewhere in 
this issue. 
x 
The Chinese It was hoped that the riots 
Troubles 2 the Hu-nan province of 
China had been controlled, 
but that does not seem to be the fact. Hu- 
nan is an interior province long known to 
be turbulent and anti-foreign, but it has 
been comparatively quiet since the Boxer 
Rebellion and many missions have been 
established there. To reach the province 
one must sail up the Yangtse-kiang near- 
ly a thousand miles to Yo-Chan at the 
mouths of the Yuan-kiang and the 
Siang-kiang, branches of the Yangtse- 
kiang. Hu-nan is a magnificent prov- 
ince covering the drainage system of 
these two tributaries and has 22,000,000 
population. The capital is Chang-sha, 
where, as reported last week, the out: 
break occurred, at first excited b 
the extortionate price of rice, and then 
easily directed against all foreigners, 
who were forced to flee and whose prop- 
erty was all destroyed. No missionaries 
or other foreigners are believed to have 
been killed, except three Catholic priests 
who are said to have been killed after 
their escape in a vessel which was run 
down in the night. Even the Japanese 
consulate was burned. Riots are report- 
ed from other towns in the province, 
from Ning-siang, Yi-yang and Yo-chan. 
The efforts of the soldiers to suppress 
the riots have not been very successful, 
and in some cases the troops have de- 
serted and joined the rioters. A num 
ber of the villages are said to have beet 
burnt, and the country is placarded with 
threats to kill all foreigners, whose com- 
ing is believed to have caused all their 
evils. In one case a technical school was 
burnt and thirty native pupils are re- 
ported to have perished in the flames. 
Late reports assert that the British con- 
sulate at Chang-sha was burnt because the 
consul secured workmen from another 
province to rebuild it. Several small 
gunboats from different fleets have gone 
to the protection of foreign interests, bu! 
it is slow work reaching there. It 
much feared that the troubles are sprea¢- 
ing. 
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Duties of the Citizen 


An Address Delivered Before the French Academy April 23 
BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


{Our readers will thank us for giving ex-President Roosevelt’s Sorbonne address in full. 
The Paris Sunday payers show that it has made an immense impression, as the utterance to 


France of those basic meral principles which only can save a state. 


The utterance of all the 


leading payers is condensed in one sentence from one leading journal: “No nobler lesson of 


civic duty 


TRANGE and impressive associa- 
S tions rise in the mind of a man 

from the New World who speaks 
before this august body in this ancient 
institution of learning. Before his eyes 
pass the shadows of mighty kings and 
warlike nobles, of great masters of law 
and theology; thru the shining dust 
of the dead centuries he sees crowded 
figures that tell of the power and learn- 
ing and splendor of times gone by; and 
he sees also the innumerable host of 
humble students to whom clerkship 
meant emancipation, to whom it was 
wellnigh the only outlet from the dark 
thraldom of the Middle Ages. 

This was the most famous university 
of medieval Europe at a time when no 
one dreamed that there was a new world 
to discover. Its services to the cause of 
human knowledge already stretched far 
back into the remote past at the time 
when my forefathers, three centuries 
ago, were among the sparse band of 
traders, ploughmen, woodchoppers and 
fisherfolk who, in hard struggle with the 
iron unfriendliness of the Indian haunted 
land, were laying the foundations of 
what has now become the giant Republic 
of the West. To conquer a continent. 
to tame the shaggy roughness of wild 
nature, means grim warfare; and th° 
generations engaged in it cannot keep 
still less add to, the stores of garnered 
wisdom which once were theirs, and 
which are still in the hands of their 
brethren who dwell in the old land. To 
conquer the wilderness means to wrest 
victory from the same hostile forces with 
which mankind struggled in the im- 
memorial infancy of our race. The 
primeval conditions must be met by pri- 
meval qualities which are incompatible 
with the retention of much that has been 
painfully acquired by humanity as thru 
the ages it has striven upward toward 
tvilization. In conditions so primitive 
there can be but a primitive culture. At 


ever fell from human lips.”—Epiror.] 


first only the rudest schools can be es- 
tablished, for no others would meet the 
needs of the hard-driven, sinewy folk 
who thrust forward the frontier in the 
teeth of savage man and savage nature; 
and many years elapse before any of 
these schools can develop into seats of 
higher learning and broader culture. 

The pioneer days pass; the stump-dot- 
ted clearings expand into vast stretches 
of fertile farm land; the stockaded clus- 
ters of log cabins change into towns; the 
hunters of game, the fellers of trees, the 
rude frontier traders and tillers of the 
soil, the men who wander all their lives 
long thru the wilderness as the heralds 
and harbingers of an oncoming civiliza- 
tion, themselves vanish before the civil- 
ization for which they have prepared the 
way. The children of their successors 
and supplanters, and then their children 
and children’s children, change and de- 
velop with extraordinary rapidity. The 
conditions accentuate vices and virtues, 
energy- and ruthlessness, all the good 
qualities and all the defects of an intense 
individualism, self-reliant, self-centered, 
far more conscious of its rights than of 
its duties, and blind to its own short- 
comings. To the hard materialism of 
the frontier days succeeds the hard ma- 
terialism of: an industrialism even more 
intense and absorbing than that of the 
older nations; altho these themselves 
have likewise already entered on the age 
of a complex and predominantly indus- 
trial civilization. 

As the country grows, its people, who 
have won success in so many lines, turn 
back to try to recover the possessions of 
the mind and the spirit which perforce 
their fathers threw aside in order better 
to wage the first rough battles for the 
continent their children inherit. The 
leaders of thought and of action grope 
their way forward to a new life, real- 
izing, sometimes dimly, sometimes clear- 
sightedly, that the life of material gain, 
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whether for a nation or an individual, is 
of value only as a foundation, only as 
there is added to it the uplift that comes 
from devotion to loftier ideals. The new 
life thus sought can in part be developed 
afresh from what is round about in the 
New World; but it can be developed in 
full only by freely drawing upon the 
treasure houses of the Old World, upon 
the treasures stored in the ancient abodes 
of wisdom and learning, such as this 
where I speak today. It is a mistake 
for any nation merely to copy another ; 
but it is an even greater mistake, it is a 
proof of weakness in any nation, not to 
be anxious to learn from another and 
willing and able to adapt that learning 
to the new national conditions and make 
it fruitful and productive therein. It is 
for us of the New World to sit at the 
feet of the Gamaliel of the Old; then, if 
we have the right stuff in us, we can 
show that Paul in his turn can become a 
teacher as well as a scholar. 

Today I shall speak to you on the sub- 
ject of individual citizenship, the one 
subject of vital importance to you, my 


hearers, and to me and my countrymen, 
because you and we are citizens of great 


democratic republics. A democratic re- 
public such as each of curs—an effort to 
realize in its full sense government by, 
of and for the people—represents the 
most gigantic of all possible social ex- 
periments, the one fraught with greatest 
possibilities alike for good and for evil. 
The success of republics like yours and 
like ours means the glory, and our fail- 
ure the despair, of mankind ; and for you 
and for us the question of the quality of 
the individual citizen is supreme. Under 
other forms of government, under the 
rule of one man or of a very few men, 
the quality of the rulers is all-important. 
If, under such governments, the quality 
of the rulers is high enough, then the na- 
tion may for generations lead a brilliant 
career and add substantially to the sum 
of world achievement, no matter how 
low the quality of the average citizen; 
because the average citizen is an almost 
negligible quantity in working out the 
final results of that type of national 
greatness. 

But with you and with us the case is 
different. With you here, and with us 
in my own home, in the long run, success 
or failure will be conditioned upon the 
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way in which the average man, the aver- 
age woman, does his or her duty, first in 
the ordinary, every-day affairs of life, 
and next in those great occasional crises 
which call for the heroic virtues. The 
average citizen must be a good citizen if 
our republics are to succeed. The stream 
will not permanently rise higher than the 
main source; and the main source of na- 
tional power and national greatness is 
found in the average citizenship of the 
nation. Therefore it behooves us to do 
our best to see that the standard of the 
average citizen is kept high; and the 
average cannot be kept high unless the 
standard of the leaders is very much 
higher, 

It is well if a large proportion of the 
leaders in any republic, in any democ- 
racy, are, as a matter of course, drawn 
from the classes represented in this audi- 
ence today; but only provided that those 
classes possess the gifts. of sympathy 
with plain people and of devotion to 
great ideals. You and those like you have 
received special advantages; you have 
all of you had the opportunity for menr- 
tal training; many of you have had lei- 
sure; most of you have had a chance for 
the enjoyment of life far greater than 
comes to the majority of your fellows. 
To you and your kind much has been 
given, and from you much should be ex- 
pected. Yet there are certain failings 
against which it is especially incumbent 
that both men of trained and cultivated 
intellect and men of inherited wealth ani 
position should especially guard them- 
selves, because to these failings they ar 
especially liable; and if yielded to their 
—your— chances of useful service are ai 
an end. 

Let the man of learning, the man of 
lettered leisure, beware of that queer and 
cheap temptation to pose to himself and 
to others as the cynic, as the man who 
has outgrown emotions and beliefs, th: 
man to whom good and evil are as one. 
The poorest way to face life is to face t 
with a sneer. There are many men who 
feel a kind of twisted pride in cynicism; 
there are many who confine themselves to 
criticism of the way others do what they 
themselves dare not even attempt. [here 
is no more unhealthy being, no man les: 
worthy of respect, than he who cither 
really holds, or feigns to hold, an attr 
tude of sneering disbelief toward all thal 
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is great and lofty, whether in achieve- 
ment or in that noble effort which, even 
if it fail, comes second to achievement. 
A cynical habit of thought and speech, a 
readiness to criticise work which the 
critic himself never tries to perform, an 
intellectual aloofness which will not ac- 
cept contact with life’s realities—all 
these are marks, not, as the possessor 
would fain think, of superiority, but of 
weakness. They mark the men unfit to 
bear their part manfully in the stern strife 
of living, who seek, in the affectation of 
contempt for the achievements of others, 
to hide from others and from themselves 
their own weakness. The role is easy; 
there is none easier, save only the role of 
the man who sneers alike at both criti- 
cism and performance. 

It is not the critic who counts; not the 
man who points out how the strong man 
stumbles or where the doer of deeds 
could have done them better. The credit 
belongs to the man who is actually in the 
arena, whose face is marred by dust and 
sweat and blood; who strives valiantly ; 
who errs, and comes short again and 
again, because there is no effort without 
error and shortcoming; but who does 
actually strive to do the deeds; who 
knows the great enthusiasms, the great 
devotions; who spends himself in a 
worthy cause; who at the best knows in 
the end the triumph of high achieve- 
ment, and who at the worst, if he fails, 
at least fails while daring greatly, so 
that his place shall never be with those 
cold and timid souls who know neither 
victory nor defeat. Shame on the man 
of cultivated taste who permits refine- 
ment to develop into a fastidiousness 
that unfits him for doing the rough work 
of a workaday world! Among the free 
peoples who govern themselves there is 
but a small field of usefulness open for 
the men of cloistered life, who shrink 
from contact with their fellows. Still 
less room is there for those who deride 
or slight what is done by those who actu- 
ally bear the brunt of the day; nor yet 
lor those others who always profess that 
they would like to take action, if only 
the conditions of life were not what they 
actually are. The man who does noth- 
ing cuts the same sordid figure in the 
pages of history, whether he be cynic, or 
lop or voluptuary. There is little use 
for the being whose tepid soul knows 
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nothing of the great and generous emo- 
tion, of the high pride, the stern belief, 
the lofty enthusiasm, of the men who 
quell the storm and ride the thunder. 
Well for these men if they succeed; well 
also, tho not so well, if they fail, given 
only that they have nobly ventured, and 
have put forth all their heart and 
strength. It is warworn Hotspur, spent 
with hard fighting, he of the many errors 
and the valiant end, over whose memory 
we love to linger, not over the memory 
of the young lord who “but for the vile 
guns would have been a soldier.” 

France has taught many lessons to 
other nations ; surely one of the most im- 
portant is the lesson her whole history 
teaches, that a high artistic and literary 
development is compatible with notable 
leadership in arms and statecraft. The 
brilliant gallantry of the French soldier 
has for many centuries been proverbial, 
and during these same centuries at every 
court in Europe the “freemasons of fash- 
ion” have treated the French tongue as 
their common speech; while every artist 
and man of letters, and every man of 
science able to appreciate that marvel- 
ous instrument of precision, French 
prose, has turned toward France for aid 
and inspiration. How long the leader- 
ship in arms and letters has lasted is curi- 
ously illustrated by the fact that the 
earliest masterpiece in a modern tongue 
is the splendid French epic which tells of 
Roland’s doom and the vengeance of 
Charlemagne when the lords of the 
Frankish host were stricken at Ronces- 
valles. 

Let those who have keep, let those who 
have not strive to attain a high standard 
of cultivation and scholarship. . Yet let 
us remember that these stand second to 
certain other things. There is need of a 
sound body; and even more need of a 
sound mind. But above mind and above 
body stands character—the sum of those 
qualities which we mean when we speak 
of a man’s force and courage, of his good 
faith and sense of honor. I believe in 
exercise for the body, always provided 
that we keep in mind that physical devel- 
opment is a means and not an end. I be- 
lieve, of course, in giving to all the peo- 
ple a good education. But the education 
must contain much besides book learning 
in order to be really good. We must 
ever remember that no keenness and sub- 
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tleness of intellect, no polish, no clever- ° 


ness, in any way make up for the lack of 
the great solid qualities. Self-restraint, 
self-mastery, common sense, the power 
of accepting individual responsibility and 
yet of acting in conjunction with others, 
courage and resolution—these are the 
qualities which mark a masterful people. 
Without them no people can control 
itself, or save itself from being controlled 
from the outside. I speak to a brilliant 
assemblage ; I speak in a great university 
which represents the flower of the high- 
est intellectual development; I pay all 
homage to intellect, and to elaborate and 
specialized training of the intellect; and 
yet I know I shall have the assent of all 
you present when I add that more im- 
portant still are the commonplace, every- 
day qualities and virtues. 

Such ordinary, everyday qualities in- 
clude the will and the power to work, to 
fight at need and to have plenty of 
healthy children. The need that the aver- 
age man shall work is so obvious as 
hardly to warrant insistence. There are 
a few persons in every country so born 
These 


that they can lead lives of leisure. 
fill a useful function if they make it evi- 
dent that leisure does not mean idleness ; 
for some of the most valuable work need- 
ed by civilization is essentially non-re- 


munerative in its character, and . of 
course the people who do this work 
should in large part be drawn from those 
to whom remuneration is an object of in- 
difference. But the average man must 
earn his own livelihood. He should be 
trained to do so, and he should be trained 
to feel that he occupies a contemptible 
position if he does not do so—that he is 
not an object of envy if he is idle, at 
whichever end of the social scale he 
stands, but an object of contempt, an ob- 
ject of derision. 

In the next place, the good man should 
be both a strong and brave man; that is, 
he should be able to fight, he should be 
able to serve his country as a soldier 
should the need arise. There are well 
meaning philosophers who  declaim 
against the unrighteousness of war. 
They are right only if they lay all their 
emphasis upon the unrighteousness. 
War is a dreadful thing, and unjust war 
is a crime against humanity. But it is 
such a crime because it is unjust, not be- 
cause it is war. The choice must ever 
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be in favor of righteousness, and this 
whether the alternative be peace or 
whether the alternative be war. The 
question must not be merely, Is there to 
be peace or war? The question must be, 
Is the right to prevail? Are the great 
laws of righteousness once more to be 
fulfilled? And the answer from a strong 
and virile people must be “Yes,” what- 
ever the cost. Every honorable effort 
should always be made to avoid war, just 
as every honorable effort should always 
be made by the individual in private life 
to keep out of a brawl, to keep out of 
trouble; but no self-respecting individ- 
ual, no self-respecting nation, can or 
ought to submit to wrong. 

Finally, even more important than 
ability to work, even more important 
than ability to fight at need, is it to re- 
member that the chief of blessings for 
any ‘nation is that it shall leave its seed 
to inherit the land. It was the crown of 
blessings in Biblical times and it is the 
crown of blessings now. The greatest 
of all curses is the curse of sterility, and 
the severest of all condemnations should 
be that visited upon wilful sterility. The 
first essential in any civilization is that 
the man and the woman shall be father 
and mother of healthy children, so that 
the race shall increase and not decrease. 
If this is not so, if thru no fault of the 
society there is failure to increase, it is a 
great misfortune. If the failure is due 
to deliberate and wilful fault, then it is 
not merely a misfortune, it is one of 
those crimes of ease and self-indulgence. 
of shrinking from pain and effort and 
risk, which in the long run Nature put- 
ishes more heavily than any other. Ii 
we of the great republics, if we, the free 
people who claim to have emancipated 
ourselves from the thraldom of wrong 
and error, bring down on our heads the 
curse that comes upon the wilfully bar- 
ren, then it will be an idle waste ol 
breath to prattle of our achievements, to 
boast of all that we have done. No re 
finement of life, no delicacy of taste, no 
material progress, no sordid heaping up 
of riches, no sensuous development of 
art and literature, can in any way com 
pensate for the loss of the great funda- 
mental virtues, and of these great funda 
mental virtues the greatest is the races 
power to perpetuate the race. 


Character must show itself in the 
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man’s performance both of the duty he 
owes himself and of the duty he owes 
the state. The man’s foremost duty is 
owed to himself and his family; and he 
can do this duty only by earning money, 
by providing what is essential to mate- 
rial wellbeing; it is only after this has 
been done that he can hope to build a 
higher superstructure on the solid mate- 
ria! foundation; it is only after this has 
been done that he can help in movements 
for the general wellbeing. He must pull 
his own weight first, and only after this 
can his surplus strength be of use to the 
general public. It is not good to excite 
that bitter laughter which expresses con- 
tempt, and contempt is what we feel for 
the being whose enthusiasm to benefit 
mankind is such that he is a burden to 
those nearest him; who wishes to do 
great things for humanity in the ab- 
stract, but who cannot keep his wife in 
comfort or educate his children. 

Nevertheless, while laying all stress on 
this point, while not merely acknowledg- 
ing but insisting upon the fact that there 
must be a basis of material wellbeing for 
the individual, as for the nation, let us 
with equal emphasis insist that this mate- 
rial wellbeing represents nothing but the 
foundation, and that the foundation, tho 
indispensable, is worthless unless upon 
it is raised the superstructure of a high- 
er life. 

That is why I decline to recognize the 
mere multi-millionaire, the man of mere 
wealth, as an asset of value to any coun- 
try, and especially as not an asset to my 
own country. If he has earned or uses 
his wealth in a way that makes him of 
real benefit, of real use—and such is 
often the case—why, then he does become 
an asset of worth. But it is the way in 
which it has been earned or used and 
not the mere fact of wealth that entitles 
him to the credit. There is need in busi- 
ness, as in most other forms of human 
activity, of the great guiding intelli- 
gences. Their places cannot be supplied 
by any number of lesser intelligences. It 
isa good thing that they should have 
ample recognition, ample reward. But 
we must not transfer our admiration to 
the reward instead of to the deed re- 
warded; and if what should be the re- 
ward exists without the service having 
been rendered, then admiration will come 
only from those who are mean of soul. 
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The truth is that after a certain measure 
of tangible material success or reward 
has been achieved the question of in- 
creasing it becomes of constantly less 
importance compared to other things that 
can be done in life. It is a bad thing 
for a nation to raise and to admire a 
false standard of success and there can 
be no falser standard than that set by the 
deification of material wellbeing in and 
for itself. The man who for any cause 
for which he is himself accountable has 
failed to support himself and those for 
whom he is responsible ought to feel that 
he has fallen lamentably short in his 
prime duty. But the man who, having 


far surpassed the limit of providing for 


the wants, both of body and mind, of 
himself and of those depending upon 
him, then piles up a great fortune, for 
the acquisition or retention of which hc 
returns no corresponding benefit to the 
nation as a whole, should himself be 
made to feel that, so far from being a 
desirable he is an unworthy citizen of the 
community, that he is to be neither ad- 
mired nor envied, that his right thinking 
fellow countrymen put him low in the 
scale of citizenship and leave him to be 
consoled by the admiration of those 
whose level of purpose is even lower 
than his own. 

My position as regards the moneyed 
interests can be put in a few words. In 
every civilized society property rights 
must be carefully safeguarded. Ordi- 
narily, and in the great majority of cases, 
human rights and property rights are 
fundamentally, and in the long run, 
identical; but when it clearly appears 
that there is a real conflict between 
them, human rights must have the upper 
hand, for property belongs to man and 
not man to property. 

In fact, it is essential to good citizen- 
ship clearly to understand that there are 
certain qualities which we in a democracy 
are prone to admire in and of themselves, 
which ought by rights to be judged ad- 
mirable or the reverse solely from the 
standpoint of the use made of them. 
Foremost among these I should include 
two very distinct gifts—the gift of money 
making and the gift of oratory. Money 
making, the money touch, I have spoken 
of above. It is a quality which in a mod- 
erate degree is essential. It may be use- 
ful when developed to a very great de- 
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gree, but only if accompanied and con- 
trolled by other qualities; and without 
such control the possessor tends to de- 
velop into one of the least attractive 
types produced by a modern industrial 
democracy. So it is with the orator. It 
is highly desirable that a leader of opin- 
ion in a democracy should be able to state 
his views clearly and convincingly. But 
all that the oratory can do of value to the 
community is to enable the man thus to 
explain himself; if it enables the orator 
to persuade his hearers to put false values 
on things it merely makes him a power 
for mischief. Some excellent public 
servants have not the gift at all, and 
must rely upon their deeds to speak for 
them; and unless the oratory does repre- 
sent genuine conviction, based on good 


common sense and able to be translated: 


into efficient performance, then the bet- 
ter the oratory the greater the damage 
to the public it deceives. Indeed, it is a 
sign of marked political weakness in any 
commonwealth if the people tend to be 
carried away by mere oratory, if they 
tend to value words in and for them- 
selves, as divorced from the deeds for 
which they are supposed to stand. The 
phrase maker, the phrase monger, the 
ready talker, however great his power, 
whose speech does not make for courage, 
sobriety and right understanding, is sim- 
ply a noxious element in the body politic, 
and it speaks ill for the public if he has 
influence over them. To admire the gift 
of oratory without regard to the moral 
quality behind the gift is to do wrong 
to the republic. 

Of course, all that I can say of the 
orator applies with even greater force to 
the orator’s latter-day and more influen- 
tial brother, the journalist. The power 
of the journalist is great, but he is en- 
titled neither to respect nor admiration 
because of that power unless it is used 
aright. He can do, and he often does, 
great good. He can do, and he often 
does, infinite mischief. All journalists, 
all writers, for the very reason that they 
appreciate the vast possibilities of their 
profession, should bear testimony against 
those who deeply discredit it. Offenses 
against taste and morals, which are bad 
enough in a private citizen, are infinitely 
worse*if made into instruments for de- 
bauching the community thru a news- 
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paper. Mendacity, slander, sensational. 
ism, inanity, vapid triviality, all are po- 
tent factors for the debauchery of the 
public mind and conscience. The’ excus 
advanced for vicious writing, that the 
public demands it and that the demand 
must be supplied, can no more be aé- 
mitted than if it were advanced by) the 
purveyors of food who sell poisonons 
adulterations. 

In short, the good citizen in a repub- 
lic must realize that he ought to possess 
two sets of qualities, and that neither 
avails without the other. He must have 
those qualities which make for efficiency; 
and he must also have those qualities 
which direct the efficiency into channels 
for the public good. He is useless if he 
is inefficient. There is nothing to bk 
done with that type of citizen of whom 
all that can be said is that he is harm- 
less. Virtue which is dependent upon a 
sluggish circulation is not impressive. 
There is little place in active life for the 
timid good man. The man who is saved 
by weakness from robust wickedness is 
likewise rendered immune from the r- 
buster virtues. The good citizen ina 
republic must first of all be able to hold 
his own. He is no good citizen unles 
he has the ability which will make him 
work hard and which at need will make 
him fight hard. He is not a good citizen 
unless he is an efficient citizen. 

But if a man’s efficiency is not guideé 
and regulated by a moral sense, then the 
more efficient he is the worse he is, the 
more dangerous to the body politic 
Courage, intellect, all the masterful qual: 
ities, serve but to make a man more evi 
if they are used merely for that mani 
own advancement, with brutal indiffer 
ence to the rights of others. It speals 
ill for the community if the communit 
worships these qualities and treats thei 
possessors as heroes, regardless 4 
whether the qualities are used rightly 
wrongly. It makes no difference as 0 
the precise way in which this sinister 
efficiency is shown. It makes no differ 
ence whether such a man’s force ani 
ability betray themselves in the career 0 
money maker or politician, soldier 
orator, journalist or popular leader. Ii 
the man works for evil, then the mor 
successful he is the more he should k 
despised and condemned by all upright 
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and farseeing men. To judge a man 
merely by success is an abhorrent wrong ; 
and if the people at large habitually so 
judge men, if they grow to condone 
wickedness because the wicked man tri- 
umphs, they show their inability to un- 
derstand that in the last analysis free in- 
stitutions rest upon the character of citi- 
zenship, and that by such admiration of 
evil they prove themselves unfit for lib- 
erty. 

The homely virtues of the household, 
the ordinary workaday virtues which 
make the woman a good housewife and 
house mother, which make the man a 
hard worker, a good husband and father, 
a good soldier at need, stand at the bot- 
tom of character. But ‘of course many 
others must be added: thereto if a state is 
to be not only free, but great. Good 
citizenship is not good citizenship if ex- 
hibited only in the home. There remain 
the duties of the individual in relation to 
the state, and these duties are none too 
easy under the conditions which exist 
where the effort is made to carry on free 
government in a complex industrial civil- 
ization. Perhaps the most important 
thing the ordinary citizen, and, above all, 
the leader of ordinary citizens, has to 
remember in political life is that he must 
not be a sheer doctrinaire. The closest 
philosopher, the refined and cultured in- 
dividual who from his library tells how 
men ought to be governed under ideal 
conditions, is of no use in actual govern- 
mental work; and the one-sided fanatic, 
and still more the mob leader, and the 
insincere man who to achieve power 
promises what by no possibility can be 
performed, are not merely useless but 
noxious. 

The citizen must have high ideals, and 
yet he must be able to achieve them in 
practical fashion. No permanent good 
comes from aspirations so lofty that they 
have grown fantastic and have become 
impossible and indeed undesirable to 
realize. The impracticable visionary is 
far less often the guide and precursor 
than he is the embittered foe of the real 
reformer, of the man who, with stumb- 
lings and shortcomings, yet does in some 
shape, in practical fashion, give effect to 
the hopes and desires of those who strive 
for better things. Woe to the empty 
phrase-maker, to the empty idealist, who, 
instead of making ready the ground for 


the man of action, turns against him 
when he appears and hampers him as he 
does the work! Moreover, the. preacher 
of ideals must remember how sorry and 
contemptible is the figure which he will 
cut, how great the damage that he will 
do, if he does not himself, in his own life, 
strive measurably to realize the ideals 
that he preaches for others. Let him re- 
member also that the worth of the ideal 
must be largely determined by the suc- 
cess with which it can in practice be real- 
ized. We should abhor the so-called 
“practical” men whose practicality as- 
sumes the shape of that peculiar baseness 
which finds its expression in disbelief in 
morality and decency, in disregard of 
high standards of living and conduct. 
Such a creature is the worst enemy of 
the body politic. But only less desirable 
as a citizen is his nominal opponent and 
real ally, the man of fantastic vision who 
makes the impossible better forever the 
enemy of the possible good. 

We can just as little afford to follow 
the doctrinaires of an extreme individ- 
‘talism as the doctrinaires of an ex- 
treme socialism. Individual initiative, so 
far from being discouraged, should be 
stimulated ; and yet we should remember 
that, as society develops and grows more 
complex, we continually find that things 
which once it was desirable to leave to 
individual initiative can, under the 
changed conditions, be performed with 
better results by common effort. It is 
quite impossible, and equally undesirable, 
to draw in theory a hard and fast line 
which shall always divide the two Sets 
of cases. This every one who is not 
cursed with the pride of the closet phi- 
losopher will see, if he will only take the 
trouble to think about some of our com- 
monest phenomena. For instance, when 
people live on isolated farms or in little 
hamlets, each house can be left to at- 
tend to its own drainage and water sup- 
ply ; but the mere multiplication of fami- 
lies in a given area produces new prob- 
lems which, because they differ in size, 
are found to differ not only in degree but 
in kind from the old; and the questions 
of drainage and water supply have to be 
considered from the common standpoint. 
It is not a matter for abstract dogmatiz- 
ing to decide when this point is reached ; 
it is a matter to be tested by practical ex- 
periment. Much of the discussion about 
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at the end died for them, who always 
strove to represent them, who would 
never tell an untruth to or for them, 
spoke of the doctrine of equality with 
his usual mixture of idealism and sound 
common sense. He said (I omit what 
was of merely local significance): “I 
think the authors of the Declaration of 
Independence intended to include all 
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Every one of us needs a helping hand 
now and then. But if a man lies down, it 
is a waste of time to try to carry him; 
and it is a very bad thing for every one 
if we make men feel that the same re- 
ward will come to those who shirk their 
work and to those who do it. 

Let us then take into account the ac- 
tual facts of life, and not be misled into 
following any proposal for achieving the 
millennium, for recreating the golden 
age, until we have subjected it to hard 
headed examination. On the other hand, 
it is foolish to reject a proposal merely 
because it is advanced by visionaries. If 
a given scheme is proposed, look at it on 
its merits and in considering it disregard 
formulas. It does not matter in the least 
who proposes it or why. If it seems 
good, try it. If it proves good, accept 
it; otherwise reject it. There are plenty 
of men calling themselves socialists with 
whom up to a certain point it is quite 
possible to work. If the next step is one 
which both .we and they wish to take, 
why of course take it, without any regard 
to the fact that our views as to the tenth 
step may differ. But, on the other hand, 
keep clearly in mind that, tho it has been 
worth while to take one step, this does 
not in the least mean that it may not be 
highly disadvantageous to take the next. 
It is just as foolish to refuse all progress 
because people demanding it desire at 
some points to go to absurd extremes as 
it would be to go to these absurd ex- 
tremes simply because some of the meas- 
ures advocated by the extremists were 
wise. 

The good citizen will demand liberty 
for himself, and, as a matter of pride, 
he will see to it that others receive the 
liberty which he thus claims as his own. 
Probably the best test of true love of lib- 
erty in any country is the way in which 
minorities are treated in that country. 
Not only should there be complete lib- 
erty in matters of religion and opinion, 
but complete liberty for each man to lead 
his life as he desires, provided only that 
in so doing he does not.wrong his neigh- 
bor. Persecution is bad because it is 
persecution, and without reference to 
which side happens at the moment to be 
the persecutor and which the persecuted. 
Class hatred is bad in just the same way, 
and without any regard to the individual 
who at a given time substitutes loyalty 
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to a class for loyalty to the nation or 
substitutes hatred of men because they 
happen to come in a certain social cate- 
gory for judgment awarded them accord- 
ing to their conduct. Remember always 
that the same measure of condemriation 
should be extended to the arrogance 
which would look down upon or crush 
any man because he is poor and to the 
envy and hatred which would destroy a 
man because he is wealthy. The over- 
bearing brutality of the man of wealth or 
power and the envious and hateful malice 
directed against wealth or power are 
really at root merely different manifesta- 
tions of the same quality, merely the two 
sides of the same shield. 

The man who, if born to wealth and 
power, exploits and ruins his less fortu- 
nate brethren is at heart the same as the 
greedy and violent demagog who ex- 
cites those who have not property to 
plunder those who have. The gravest 
wrong upon his country is inflicted by 
that man, whatever his station, who seeks 
to make his countrymen divide primarily 
‘on the line that separates class from 
class, occupation from occupation, men 
of more wealth from men of less wealth, 


instead of remembering that the only 
safe standard is that which judges each 
man on his worth as a man, whether he 
be rich or poor, without regard to his 


profession or to his station in life. Such 
is the only true democratic test, the only 
test that can with propriety be applied 
in a republic. There have been many 
republics in the past, both in what we 
call antiquity and in what we call the 
Middle Ages. They fell, and the prime 
factor in their fall was the fact that the 
parties tended to divide along the line 
that separates wealth from poverty. It 
made no difference which side was suc- 
cessful, it made no difference whether 
the republic fell under the rule of an 
oligarchy or the rule of a mob. In either 
case, when once loyalty to a class had 
been substituted for loyalty to the repub- 
lic the end of the republic was at hand. 
There is no greater need today than the 
need to keep ever in mind the fact that 
the cleavage between right and wrong, 
between good citizenship and bad citizen- 
ship, runs at right angles to, and not 
parallel with, the lines of cleavage be- 
tween class and class, between occupa- 
tion and occupation. Ruin looks us in 
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the face if we judge a man by his posi- 
tion instead of judging him by his con- 
duct in that position. 

In a republic to be successful we must 
learn to combine intensity of conviction 
with a broad tolerance of difference of 
conviction. Wide differences of opinion 
in matters of religious, political and so- 
cial belief must exist of conscience and 
intellect alike are not to be stunted, if 
there is to be room for healthy growth. 
Bitter internecine hatreds, based on such 
differences, are signs not of earnestness 
of belief but of that fanaticism which, 
whether religious or anti-religious, dem- 
ocratic or anti-democratic, is itself but a 
manifestation of the gloomy bigotry 
which has been the chief factor in the 
downfall of so many, many nations. 

Of one man in especial, beyond any 
one else, the citizens of a republic should 
beware, and that is of the man who ap- 
peals to them to support him on the 
ground that he is hostile to other citizens 
of the republic, that he will secure for 
those who elect him, in one shape or an- , 
other, profit at the expense of other citi- 
zens of the republic. It makes no differ- 
ence whether he appeals to class hatred 
or class interest, to religious or anti- 
religious prejudice. The man who 
makes such an appeal should always be 
presumed to make it for the sake of fur- 
thering his own interest. The very last 
thing tnat an intelligent and self-respect- 
ing member of a democratic community 
should do is to reward any public man 
because that public man says he will get 
the private citizen something to which 
this private citizen is not entitled, or will 
gratify some emotion or animosity 
which this private citizen ought not to 
possess. Let me illustrate this by one 
anecdote from my own experience. A 
number of years ago I was engaged in 
cattle ranching on the great plains of the 
western United States. There were no 
fences. The cattle wandered free, the 
ownership of each being determined by 
the brand; the calves were branded with 
the brand of the cows they followed. If 
on the round-up an animal was passed 
by, the following year it would appear 
as an unbranded yearling, and was then 
called a maverick. By the custom of the 
country these mavericks were branded 
with the brand of the man on whose 
range they were found. One day I was 
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riding the range with a newly hired cow- 
boy and we came upon a maverick. We 
roped and threw it, then we built a little 
fire, took out a cinch ring, heated it at 
the fire and the cowboy started to put on 
the brand. I said to him: “It is So-and- 
so’s brand,” naming the man on whose 
range we happened to be. He answered: 
“That's all right, boss; 1 know my busi- 
ness.” In another moment I said to him: 
“Hold on; you are putting on my 
brand!” To which he answered: “Thiat’s 
all right; I always put on the boss's 
braad.” I answered: “Oh, very well. 
Now, you go straight back to the ranch 
and get what is owing to you; I dont 
need you any longer.” He jumped up 
and said: “‘Why, what’s the matter’ | 
was putting on your brand.” And | an- 
swered: “Yes, my friend, and if you will 
steal for me you will steal from me.” 

Now, the same principle which applies 
in private life applies also in public life. 
If a public man tries to get your vote by 
saying that he will do something wrong 
in your interest, you can be absolutely 
certain that if ever it becomes worth 
his while he will do something wrong 
against your interest. 

So much for the citizenship of the in- 
dividual in his relations to his family, to 
his neighbor, to the state. There remain 
duties of citizenship which the state, the 
aggregation of all the individuals, owes 
in connection with other states, with 
other nations. Let me say at once that 
I am no advocate of a foolish cosmopoli- 
tanism. I believe that a man must be a 
good patriot before he can be, and as the 
only possible way of being, a good citi- 
zen of the world. Experience teaches us 
that the average man who protests that 
his international feeling swamps his na- 
tional feeling, that he does not care for 
his country because he cares so much for 
mankind, in actual practice proves him- 
self the foe of mankind; that the man 
who says that he does not care to be a 
citizen of any one country because he is 
a citizen of the world, is in very fact 
usually an exceedingly undesirable citi- 
zen of whatever corner of the world he 
happens at the moment to be in. In the 
dim future all moral needs and moral 
standards may change; but at present, if 
a man can view his own country and all 
other countries from the same level with 
tepid indifference, it is wise to distrust 
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him, just as it is wise to distrust the man 
who can take thé same dispassionate 
view of his wife and his mother. How- 
ever broad and deep a man’s sympathies, 
however intense his activities, he need 
have no fear that they will be cramped 
by love of his native land. 

Now, this does not mean in the least 
that a man should not wish to do good 
outside of his native land. On the con- 
trary, just as I think that the man who 
loves his family is more apt to be a good 
neighbor than the man who does not, so 
I think that the most useful member of 
the family of nations is normally a 
strongly patriotic nation. So far from 
patriotism being inconsistent with a 
proper regard for the rights of other na- 
tions, I hold that the true patriot, who 
is as jealous of the national honor as a 
gentleman of his own honor, will be care- 
ful to see that the nation neither inflicts 
nor suffers wrong, just as a gentleman 
scorns equally to wrong others or to suf- 
fer others to wrong him. I do not for 
one moment admit that political morality 
is different from private morality, that a 
promise made on the stump differs from 
a promise made in private life. I do not 
for one moment admit that a man should 
act deceitfully as a public servant in his 
dealings with other nations, any more 
than that he should act deceitfully in his 
dealings as a private citizen with other 
private citizens. I do not for one mo- 
ment admit that a nation should treat 
other nations in a different spirit from 
that in which an honorable man would 
treat other men. 

In practically applying this principle to 
the two sets of cases there is, of course, 
a great practical difference to be taken 
inte account. We speak of international 
law; but international law is something 
wholly different from private or munici- 
pal law, and the capital difference is that 
ihere is a sanction for the one and no 
sanction for the other; that there is an 
outside force which compels individuals 
to obey the one, while there is no such 
cutside force to compel obedience as re- 
vaids the other. International law will, 
| believe, as the generations pass, grow 
stronger and stronger until in some way 
or other there develops the power -to 
take it respected. But as yet it is only 
in the first formative period. As yet, as 
a rule, each nation is of necessity obliged 


to judge for itself in matters of vital im- 
portance between it and its neighbors 
and actions must of necessity, where this 
is the case, be different from what they 
are where, as among private citizens, 
there is an outside force whose action is 
all-powerful and must be invoked in any 
crisis of importance. 

lt is the duty of wise statesmen, gifted 
with the power of looking ahead, to try 
to encourage and build up every move- 
ment which will substitute or tend to sub- 
stitute some other agency for force in 
the settiement of international disputes. 
It is the duty of every honest statesman 
to try to guide the nation so that it shall 
not wrong any other nation. But as yet 
the great civilized peoples, if they are to 
be true to themselves and to the cause 
of humanity and civilization, must keep 
ever in mind that in the last resort they 
must possess both the will and the power 
to resent wrongdoing from others. The 
men who sanely believe in a lofty moral- 
ity preach righteousness ; but they do not 
preach weakness, whether among private 
citizens or among nations. We believe 
that our ideals should be high, but not so 
high as to make it impossible measurably 
to realize them. We sincerely and earn- 
estly believe in peace; but if peace and 
justice conflict, we scofn the man who 
would not stand for justice, tho the whole 
world came in arms against him. 

And now, my hosts, a word in parting. 
You and I belong to the only two repub- 
lics among the great Powers of the 
world. The ancient friendship between 
France and the United States has been, 
on the whole, a sincere and disinterested 
friendship. A calamity to you would be 
a sorrow to us. But it would be more 
than that. In the seething turmoil of 
the history of humanity certain nations 
stand out as possessing a peculiar power 
or charm, some special gift of beauty or 
wisdom or strength, which puts them 
among the immortals, which makes them 
rank forever with the leaders of man- 
kind. France is one of these nations. 
For her to sink would be a loss to all the 
world. There are certain lessons of bril- 
liance and of generous gallantry that she 
can teach better than any of her sister 
nations. When the French peasantry 
sang of Malbrook, it was to tell how 
the soul of this warrior foe took flight 
upward thru the laurels he had won. 
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Nearly seven centuries ago‘ Froissart, 
writing of a time of dire disaster, said 
that the realm of France was never so 
stricken that there were not left men 
. who would valiantly fight for it. 
have had a great past. 


You 
I believe that 
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you will have a great future. Long may 
you carry yourselves proudly as citizens 
of a nation which bears a leading part 
in the teaching and uplifting of man- 
kind! 


Paris, France. 


The President and the Suffragists 


BY IDA HUSTED HARPER 


CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL WoMAN SuFFRAGE Press CoMMITTEE. 


Taft opened the baseball season and 

the National Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention. The papers said he made a 
“faultless delivery” of the ball; he was 
not so fortunate in the delivery of his 
speech: The latter occurrence,” how- 
ever, may now be regarded as a closed 
incident, and “Who hissed the Presi- 
dent?” must take its place with those 
other historic conundrums, “Who killed 
Cock Robin?” and “Who struck Billy 
Patterson?” There are those that say it 
was a deep-laid scheme of the “antis,” 
who, when their appeal to the President 
not to make this address of welcome 
was unsuccessful, distributed themselves 
among the audience and turned the suf- 
fragists’ smiles of triumph into tears 
of mortification. Others declare that, 
when the President intimated that if 
women should get the ballot only the 
“undesirable classes” would use it, the 
delegates from the four Wesfern States 
where women already have it made this 
slight sound as more polite than calling 
out a short and ugly word. Still others 
assert that women have submitted with- 
out bloodshed to be ranked with idiots, 
lunatics and felons, but when it came to 
being classed with Hottentots their for- 
bearance gave way. 

Whatever and whoever was the cause, 
the act was un-American and regret- 
table. Hissing by an audience in Great 
Britain is as common as applause, but 
we are noted in the United States for 
tolerance at public meetings. In all the 
long years of those working for woman 
suffrage, this is the first known instance 
of such an expression of disapproval, 
altho many times the provocation has 
been almost too much to bear in silence. 
The President of the United States, how- 


¢€ Washington, on April 14, President 


ever, was entitled to the highest respect 
because of his unprecedented courtesy 
in‘ welcoming the convention. This re- 
quired a political courage and independ- 
ence that no other President of the 
United States, that no member of the 
Cabinet, ever has possessed. The act 
stands out in splendid contrast to those 
of his predecessor regarding this ques- 
tion. Altho Mr. Roosevelt was on rec- 
ord, while a member of. the Legislature 
and Governor of New York, as in favor 
of woman suffrage, he never could be 
perspaded to speak one word for it dur- 
ing the whole of his Presidency. Not 
even the personal appeals of Miss An- 
thony in the closing days of her life 
could obtain the slightest expression 
from him which would be of assistance 
to this struggle for political liberty, altho 
there was scarcely any other reform too 
insignificant to receive his approval. 
The women of the whole country 
should be deeply appreciative of Presi- 
dent Taft’s action in giving the prestige 
of his welcome to the convention and in 
accepting in a friendly spirit the sin- 
cere apologies of its officers for the un- 
expected episode. Its most unfortunate 
feature he exprest in his letter: “I re- 
gret it because it may be used in an un- 
fair way to embarrass the leaders of 
your movement.” It will indeed give 
the opponents a year’s ammunition and 
their stock was getting very low. Noth- 
ing, ~however, could better illustrate the 
progress that the suffrage movement has 
made than the moderate and judicial 
comment of the press on this incident. 
Not long ago it would have denounced 
the women fn unqualified terms, but now 
it has carefully weighed both sides, and 
admitted that they at least had cause for 
resentment. The statements of Presi- 
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THE PRESIDENT AND THE SUFFRAGISTS 


dent Taft which created the trouble de- 
mand a,careful analysis, partly because 
they come from such high authority and 
partly because they embody the objec- 
tions most commonly made to the en- 
franchisement of women. 

Said Mr. Taft: 

“Popular representative government we ap- 
prove and support, because on the whole every 
class who are intelligent enough to know what 
their own ‘interests are, are better qualified to 
determine how those interests shall be cared 
for and preserved than any other class, how- 
ever altruistic. But I call your attention to 
two qualifications in this statement—one that 
the class should be intelligent enough to know 
their own interests, The theory that Hotten- 
tots or any uneducated or altogether unin- 
telligent class are fitted for self-government 
at once, or to take part in government, is a 
theory I wholly dissent from—but this quali- 
fication is not applicable to the question here.” 

Then why talk about it in this connec- 
tion? A very large body of admittedly 
the leading women in the United States 
have long asked for a voice in the Gov- 
ernment, a e President answers that 
“Hottentots or “aay altogether unintelli- 
gent class are not fitted for self-govern- 
ment at once.” Even at their worst what 
class of women in the United States 
correspond to Hottentots? As a matter 
of fact if any number of male Hotten- 
tots should decide to make this their 
home they could vote in a number of 
States within six months. A few weeks 
ago a large body of Indians in blankets 
and feathers came to Washington to im- 
plore the Government not to make 
voters out of them. Did the President 
talk to them about Hottentots? No; he 
urged them to go home, wash off the 
paint and accept the ballot as a gracious 
gift. When Mr. Taft was Governor of 
the Philippines he went before the 
United States Senate Commission - in 
1902, and after testifying to the superi- 
ority of the Filipino women over the 
men, said: “If you expect to confer 
political power on the Filipinos it ought 
to be given to the women.” Archbishop 
Nozaleda, of the Philippines, testified 
still more strongly, saying: 

“If any rights and privileges are to be 
granted to the natives, do not give them to the 
men but to the women. . . . Every law of 
justice demands that even in political life they 
should have the privilege over the men.” 
(Senate document I90, page 109-) 

Nevertheless, with the consent and 
assistance of Mr. Taft, and under the 
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presidency of Mr. Roosevelt, Congress 
conferred the franchise on the Filipino 
men and made them rulers over the 
women. No qualifications of intelligence 
or fitness were imposed and their use of 
the ballot and their legislative. sessions 
have been a travesty upon self-govern- 
ment. ; 

Last autumn when President Taft 
was talking to a body of workingmen 
he emphasized the point that every class 
knew their own needs best and no class 
was wise enough to govern another, Not 
by a word did he qualify the statement 
to the effect that “the class must be in- 
telligent enough to know their own in- 
terests.” That kind of talk is reserved 
exclusively for women. Not a class of 
men have been enfranchised for the past 
seventy-five years on the ground of “‘in- 
telligence and fitness for self-govern- 
ment.” Every male immigrant who can 
answer the few inane questions neces- 
sary for naturalization is presented with 
a ballot, and so is every native-born man 
who can keep out of the penitentiary 
and the asylums for the insane and im- 
beciles. It is only when women ask for 
it that all the great and little men say 
as Mr. Taft did to the National Suf- 
frage Convention: 

“Tf I could be sure that all the intelligent 
women most desirable as political constituents 
would exercise the franchise I should be in 
favor of it, but at present there is considerable 
doubt upon this point.” 

By what right is a condition imposed 
upon women that has never been im- 
posed upon men? And is it absolutely 
certain that even “the most intelligent 
and desirable class” of either men or 
women could be trusted implicitly to 
vote for the best interests of those not 
so intelligent and desirable? While Mr. 
Taft was on his recent Southern tour 
he was reported as saying that “when 
all women wanted the suffrage he would 
favor giving it to them.” Now he has 
decided that it must be all “intelligent” 
women, but one stipulation is just as 
absurd as the other. When “all men” 
or “all intelligent men” unite on any one 
point then it will be in order to make 
this requirement of women. The indis- 
putable facts ought to be sufficient that 
in all the history of our country the 
number of men who have demanded the 
suffrage is infinitesimal compared to the 
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number of women who have demanded 
it; that the women who have exprest 
themselves in favor of it outnumber 
those who have exprest themselves in 
Opposition in the ratio of hundreds to 
one; that the advocates are in every 
community the representative women in 
its Organized life—in the clubs, charities, 
philanthropies, civic reforms and educa- 
tional work. 

Thus far in the speech the members 
of the National Suffrage Convention 
exprest no outward disapproval, what- 
ever may have been in their thoughts. 
The following sentence called forth the 
dissent : 

“The danger is, if the power of the suffrage 
is conferred, that it may be exercised by that 
part of the class least desirable as political 
constituents and be neglected by many of those 
who are intelligent and patriotic and would 
be most desirable as members of the electo- 
rate.” 

It seems reasonable that the delegates 
from the States where women vote 
would resent this imputation. It was 
not very tactful in the President when 
all of those States gave a majority for 
him last year. The suffragists are get- 


ting pretty tired of these charges. There 
is abundant evidence which would be re- 
ceived in any court that. in all those 
States the proportion of the women’s 
vote is largest in those localities where 
the proportion of intelligence and moral- 


ity is greatest. In Colorado, for in- 
stance, Colorado Springs, “The Athens 
of the State,” leads in the ratio of the 
woman vote. In Denver it is highest in 
the best residence districts. The other 
States present the same facts—they are 
truisms, easily ascertained by any one, 
’ and they leave no room whatever for 
the “considerable doubt” the President 
exprest. At the last election the official 
count of the vote of the women in the 
“red-light” district of Denver showed 
one-third of one per cent. of the total. 
Every particle of authentic testimony 
from those States where women have 
been voting from seventeen to forty-one 
years is that the so-called “best ele- 
ment” among women never fails to go 
to the polls. The official records prove 
that they vote in quite as large propor- 
tion as the men and sometimes in a 
larger proportion. All of these facts are 
open to everybody. There is no founda- 
tion for doubts and fears, and when one 
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whose words carry as much weiglit as 
those of the President of the United 
States is to express an opinion he should 
first thoroly inform himself. President 
Taft would not give utterance to such 
crude and superficial sentiments on any 
other public question. 

The women who represent the suf- 
frage movement are well informed and 
they have a great deal of self-respect 
and independence. They have been 
listening to. such speeches as that of Mr. 
Taft—and much worse—for the last 
quarter of a century, until their endur- 
ance is near the breaking point. They 
have been patronizingly lectured from 
platform, pulpit and press; they have 
been held to conditions never imposed 
on any other class asking for the 
franchise; the evidence they have of- 
fered to sustain their claims has been 
smothered by wilful and persistent mis- 
statements; their dignified, orderly 
methods have been barren of results. 
The protest which dared voice itself 
against the utterances of a President is 
a symptom of the new régime impend- 
ing. The movement for woman suf- 
frage is entering the “militant” stage; 
its leaders realize that conservatism has 
had its day and failed to win, and they 
are willing to recognize the modern 
spirit. Every opposing argument has 
been answered and the suffrage has not 
been gained; therefore it is time the 
methods were changed. This necessity 
has been imposed upon women thru no 
wish of their own. Men have made 
their last stand behind a barricade in 
scribed, “The majority of women do not 
want the franchise.” Very well; men 
have forced the issue; “the majority of 
women” must demonstrate that they do 
want it. If in order to do this an army 
of women must leave their homes; if 
thousands of girls must go directly from 
the colleges into this contest; if the 
much-needed workers in life’s many 
activities must forsake them all and 
enter this great struggle for the suffrage 
—let it be remembered that the situation 
is not one of woman’s choosing. How 
“militant” the movement may become, 
to what extremes it may lead, men 
alone must determine.- Women intend 
to have a voice in the Government and 
they will do whatever is necessary to 
obtain it. 
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Regulation That Regulates 


BY FREDERICK L. HOLMES 


TATE regulation of railroads in The railroads are out of politics. The 
S Wisconsin is effective. Judged by disappearance of their vicious practices 
results it is a practical success. —the free pass, rebate and discrimina- 
Reductions in freight and passenger tion—has had a tendency to establish a 
tariffs already ordered by the commis- new code of business ethics. 


Rate regulation 
permeates the. very 
atmosphere in Wis- 
consin. People talk 
it. In two years 
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ter ; the electric lights burn more brightly 
and the local long distance telephone 
service is clearer. Widespread discrim- 
inations in rates, already discovered, have 
been abated. Empowering the commis- 
sion to grant indeterminate privileges to 
public utility companies on “good be- 
havior” has largely eliminated the field 
of municipal graft. 

By further legislative enactments the 
commission is given other supervisory 
powers. It may endorse or restrict bond 
issues; grant or refuse certificates of 
public convenience, and necessity for 
building new plants or extensions of rail- 
road lines. 

The foregoing is but a summary of re- 
sults and existing conditions. The pion- 
eer work of Wisconsin in railroad regu- 
lation is a story of reverses, inactivity, 
public resentment, defeat and victory. 
For over thirty years it has been an un- 
derlying issue with which every Legisla- 
ture grappled. Each defeat served only 
to impress more and more upon the peo- 
ple the vital need of regulation. Finally 
the people assumed control; the present 
effective commission law is the result. 


Wisconsin is one of the four “Granger” 
States which, early in the seventies, sub- 
jected the railroads to a drastic form of 
State control by prescribing a definite 
schedule of rates and creating a commis- 
sion of three members to administer the 


law. This regulation, however, was 
premature, and after eighteen months of 
trial the obnoxious features of the law 
were repealed. The commission was 
supplanted by a single commissioner, 
whose office was an empty title and 
whose powers were merely advisory and 
of little effect. Then the railroads met 
with little interference. Train schedules 
were not on file and no decisions were 
on record. Gradually the office became 
a bureau for the gathering of valueless 
statistics and the performance of per- 
functory duties. 

These conditions existed when Robert 
M. La Follette was elected Governor, in 
1900, on a “reform platform.” Altho 
bills providing for the regulation of rail- 
road rates had been introduced at nearly 
every session of the Legislature since 
1889, the issue did not become para- 
mount, and dangerous from the stand- 
point of corporate interests, until Gov- 
ernor La Follette secured the passage of 
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the ad valorem and primary elec iion 
measures. The railroad commission bill, 
introduced in 1903 and backed by La 
Follette, was defeated. But the L- gis- 
lature passed an inconspicuous and h:.rm- 
less little law, without knowing its real 
purpose, which enabled representa ives 
of the State to inspect railroad com- 
panies’ books. Consequently La Follette 
turned up at the next session, armed with 
facts and figures procured under this law 
by the best accountants and experts 
which confounded the opposition and 
spiked the guns of the railroad lobbyists. 
In the meantime he had gained the sup- 
port of the people by touring the State 
in an automobile, talking railroad regula- 
tion. After five months of contest with 
the lobbyists the present effective law 
went thru the Legislature of 1905, where 
State Senator William H. Hatten, by 
painstaking efforts, brought about agree- 
ments on vital points assailed. 

The results accomplished in Wiscon- 
sin, after two years of actual trial, dem- 
onstrate that State regulation is feasible, 
practical, comprehensive and effective. 
Now, besides the broad regulation— 
which implies everything in connection 
with the operation of railroads—water, 
heat, light, power, telegraph and tele- 
phone companies have been placed within 
the commission’s control. 

‘These measures were not accomplished 
in one session. Railroad regulation came 
first, and the extension of control to in- 
clude all public utilities came two years 
later. Quite naturally, the success of 
railroad regulation proved the necessity 
of increasing the scope of such regula 
tion. The trend of such legislation i 
Wisconsin is to accomplish the contra 
of natural monopolies, however private 
in character, the theory being that 10 
business affecting the popular pocketbook 
is above public scrutiny. 

Any system of regulation, whethet 
State or Federal, to be effective, must 
prompt, accurate and just in the correc 
tion of corporation evils. This is axle 
matic. The Wisconsin method, as ¢& 
emplified in the results attained by a sant 
conservative, but thoro commission, ha 
fulfilled in letter and spirit this axiom atl 
has united the support of all public 
terests, 

The commission is composed of thre 
unostentatious, hardworking men. Th¢) 
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are not captains of industry. Prof. 
Balthasar H. Meyer, the chairman, for 
six years prior to his appointment held 
the chair of commerce at the University 
of Wisconsin, lecturing primarily on rail- 
road legislation. He has long been rec- 
ognized as an expert on the questions of 
railroad science. Halford Erickson, the 
second member, received his early knowl- 
edge of railroads in the auditing depart- 
ment of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneap- 
olis & Omaha road. Later he was Labor 
Commissioner of Wisconsin. He is the 
practical statistician of the commission, 
the man who set- 
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design, with a staff of assistants, each 
skilled in some particular line of engi- 
neering, carry out the work of valuing the 
railroads and making examinations as to 
service. Efficient accountants and sta- 
tisticians are continually examining the 
books of the railroad companies. Re- 
ports, detailed and accurate in every 
branch, are made to the commission. 
which directs the general scope of the 
investigations. There is no guesswork. 
The data are classified and the three 
commissioners, working harmoniously, 
examine the results from practical, sta- 

tistical and legal 





tles largely the 
question of rates. 
The third member, 
John H. Roemer, is 
a lawyer in more 
than the name im- 
plies. He has a 
judicial tempera- 
ment. At the time 
of his appointment 
he was acting as 
Wisconsin counsel 
for several large 
liability companies. 
These are the men 
who have made the 
Railroad Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin 
a vital force. 

They are not in 
politics. They are 
appointed by the 
Governor, with the 
confirmation of the 
Senate, to serve six 





viewpoints. Deci- 
sions founded upon 
information and 
judgments of this 
character are un- 
questioned. The 
c Oo mmission’s 
achievements are 
in evidence every- 
where in Wiscon- 
sin. 

Fixing a reason- 
abie rate is the 
kernel of the rail- 
road problem. 
Even the question 
of service centers 
about it, for a tariff 
cannot be lowered 
that is not based on 
adequate __ service. 
The order of the 
commission reduc- 
ing the freight 
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and expenses. The 

law fixes the standard of merit. “One 
shall have a general knowledge of 
railroad law; each of the others shall 
have general understanding of mat- 
ters relating to railroad transportation.” 
The headquarters are in the Capitol 
building at Madison. The office is no 
sinecure. It is the most powerful active 
body in the State today. 

To aid the commission in its work the 
best « perts and statisticians of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin are at its command. 
Such men as Prof. W. D. Pence, head of 
the department of railroad engineering, 
and J. G. D. Mack, professor of machine 


H. ROEMER, 
Member of Railroad Commission of Wisconsin. 


rates on grain, in- 
cluding oats, corn, 
barley, rye and 
wheat affected over 
six hundred rates thruout the State. 
The investigation proved that the 
tariffs for the carriage of grain in 
Southern and Western Wisconsin were 
approximately 20 per cent. higher than 
the charges for similar service in 
Illinois, and nearly 30 per cent. 
higher than such rates in Iowa. The 
commission lowered the old schedules 
from 20 to 25 per cent., the reductions 
being largest in those counties which had 
suffered most from discriminations by 
the railroad companies. After allowing 
for local consumption, and applying the 
proportion of reduction to the crop re- 
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ports by counties, an aggregate saving to 
the people of $600,000 annually was 
thereby effected. This saving alone is 
over ten times what the commission has 
cost the State in two years. A profitable 
investment, truly! But this is not all. 

The percentage of reductions in live- 
stock rates, applied in like manner, will 
aggregate an approximate minimum an- 
nual saving of $150,000; lumber rates, 
including pine clippings and slabwood, 
$30,000; pulpwood rates, $160,000; coal 
rates, $50,000; sugar beet rates, $15,000; 
cheese rates in Western Wisconsin, $15,- 
ooo, and other 
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was reduced to 2% cents on the three 
principal railroad lines in the State. The 
same railroads acquiesced in the recom. 
mendation to sell a 500 mile book for $10 
—in reality a 2 cent fare. This decision 
saves the traveling public over $800,000 
a year. Subsequently the Legislature 
passed a 2 cent fare law, which in prac- 
tice already was in operation, altho rail- 
road statisticians estimate an additional 
saving of $200,000 was realized. Apart 
from the benefits of this legislative 
enactment, in two years the commission’s 
reductions on both freight and passenger 

rates aggregate an 





numerous reduc- [— 
tions on shipments | 
of local impor- | 
tance, $100,000. 
The investigation 
of coal rates has 
only begun. In the 
meantime the’ rail- 
roads increased the 
minimum package 
freight charge 
from 25 cents to 50 
cents. The com- 
mission ordered 
the companies to 
return to the old 
schedule of 25 
cents in use in 
Wisconsin for over 
thirty-five years, 
but permitted a 
charge in addition 
of 25 cents where 
the package must 


annual saving of 
$1,970,000—70 per 
cent. of the total 
amount of taxes to 
be paid by the rail- 
roads in 1908. 
These savings ap- 
ply to increased 
earnings for all 
parties and_ inter- 
ests. If they were 
capitalized on the 
basis of a 5 per 
cent. interest on in- 
vestment, the prir- 
cipal _ represented 
would be $34,400- 
ooo—an amount 
equal to one 
seventh of the as 
sessed value of the 
fifty-one railroads 
in Wisconsin. And 
yet the railroads 








be shipped over 
more than one line. 
This percentage of 
reduction, applied 
to statistics of shipments from this source 
in 1906, approximates an annual saving 
of $50,000. The total then of the annual 
saving to the people from freight rate 
reductions alone, directly resulting from 
this commission’s work, is $1,170,000, 
and the strange and interesting thing 
about it is that not a protest from a rail- 
road company, nor an appeal to the 
courts for relief, has been made. The 
commission has just begun its labors. 
Passenger rates have been dealt with 
in like manner. With one stroke, after 
a year of investigation, the 3 cent fare 


HALFORD ERICKSON, 
Member of Railroad Commission of Wisconsin. 


have not suffered. 


more from _ bette 
train accommod: 
This commission tells the rail 
roads what trains they are to ru 
where they shall stop; what kin! 
of depots they shall supply—what not: 
The service is improved first ; lowering 
of rates is secondary. Milwaukee want 
a 3 cent street car fare. The comms 
sion’s answer was more cars, cleaner cal 
and regular schedules. The strap hang 
ers took seats. Later the commissit! 
will adjust the fare problem. 

Of the 158 requests for improved ser 
ice brought informally before the cot 
mission, 105, or nearly 70 per cent., © 


tions. 


The public profit 
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REGULATION 


sulted favorably to the complainant ; six- 
teen were dropped by the petitioner, 
without explanation, but probably ad- 
justed favorably, and in thirty-seven 
cases the contention of the railroad was 
sustained. 

Train schedules are being revised to 
meet actual conditions everywhere. Resi- 
dents of Southwestern Wisconsin no 
longer spend two days to travel 150 miles 
to the metropolis of the State. More 
trains, including a Sunday service, were 
ordered. Inconveniences are disappear- 
ing; trains on different lines make close 
connections at junction points. At sum- 
mer resorts and fishing stations, of which 
there are hundreds in the State, passen- 
gers no longer wait in the rain for trains, 
or shiver in the cold. Dilapidated and 
unsanitary depots are being replaced by 
modern buildings. The erection and im- 
provement of thirteen stations have been 
ordered, and additional facilities, includ- 
ing side tracks, given to scores of others. 

The iniquities in the railroad business 
have vanished. Fifteen years ago the 
free pass was as common a weapon. for 
molding favorable public sentiment as 
the distribution of free seeds is by Con- 
gressmen today. Annual passes were 
given freely to legislators, with the fur- 
ther right to distribute similar permits to 
friends. These were good on any line, 
anywhere in Wisconsin, during the ses- 
sion of the Legislature. One legislator 
boasted that during a short session of 
three months he had given over 800 to 
his constituents, adding he would like to 
see the man who could keep him from re- 
election. More than this,;some of the 
Congressmen carried biank pass books, 
signed in facsimile by the president of 
the road, and all that was necessary was 
to fill in the name, to make it equal to 
first class mileage. Politicians sent 
passes for Christmas presents. Public 
officials, from Governor down to ward 
politician, acted as distributing agents. 
The letter files at the executive office re- 
veal numberless unique requests. But 
public sentiment revolted. The anti-pass 
law of 1899 was enacted ; a constitutional 
amendment prohibiting the further dis- 
tribution was adopted, but these are only 
shadows when compared to the pro- 
Visions embodied in the commission law 
of 1905. Only railroad employees are so 
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privileged and the reports of their passes, 
including free trip tickets, must be made 
annually to the commission... It is still 
more drastic. Not even a railroad em- 
ployee can hold a political office so in- 
significant as that of notary public and 
a railroad pass at the same time. Any- 
thing that looks like a gratuity is for- 
bidden. Transportation worth $120,000, 
heretofore exchanged annually for news- 
paper advertising and “good will,” is now 
sold for its face value. A_ smaller 
amount is now paid—and in cash. The 
people, the newspapers and the railroads 
are more independent. 

The exposure of 1903, that the rail- 
roads of Wisconsin in ten years previous 
had given more than four and one-half 
millions of dollars in rebates, can never 
be repeated. Rebates, discriminations and 
political contributions are prohibited. 
The stumbling block of many other com- 
missions, the lack of accurate knowledge 
of all facts, is removed by this commis- 
sion law. Complete power to examine 
the books of account, vouchers and 
memoranda of the company is given. 
Even the general system of accounting 
is prescribed by the commission. Experts 
are continually examining these reports, 
tabulating data and always searching for 
rebates. If violations were discovered 
prosecutions would follow against both 
the railroad and the favored shipper. The 
penalty is high, so no chances are taken. 
The graft has ceased. 

Matters for determination come before 
the commission in three ways. First is 
the formal complaint upon which there — 
is a hearing, as in a court of equity. The 
second method, and aside from the orig- 
inal investigations of the commission by 
far the most profitable and important, is 
the bringing of the interested parties to- 
géther in an informal conference. The 
shipper and the railroad official rub el- 
bows together. The third function exer- 
cised is that of intermediary. The griev- 
ance never reaches the stage of an in- 
formal conference. The complainant, the 
railroad and the members of the commis- 
sion, thru an interchange of letters, reach 
a satisfactory agreement. Friction is 
avoided. Scores of such cases are handled 
in every mail. Aside from these duties 
there are numerous requests for inter- 
preting the law, investigation of ¢laims 
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made for overcharges, inquiries for in- 
formation about rates, classifications—no 
end to work. 

Publicity keeps the commission from 
falling under the control of the corpora- 
tions. The hearings are open to the pub- 
lic; citizens have access to the commis- 
sion’s records and data and its decisions 
are printed and circulated generally. 
There is no hiding behind closed doors.’ 
The methods used are frank, open and 
businesslike. 

Sixteen other States have the same 
power of rate making as the Wisconsin 
commission. They have used it sparingly 
because of the insecure foundation upon 
which many of these commissions work. 
In Wisconsin the commission fixes an ab- 
solute rate. The law makes it a violation 
to charge more or less. Discriminations 
and excessive charges are prevented with 
one order. A majority of the other 
States in the Union gives the power to 
fix a general schedule of maximum rates 
(for all lines); an absurdity when one 
considers that three men, almost un- 
familiar with the business, have to com- 
plete in a few months tasks it takes rail- 
road experts years to solve, even ap- 
proximately. It results in the railroads 
dictating the schedules. 
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Herein lies the strength of the W:s- 
consin commission, compared to simi ar 
commissions in other States. The fi-st 
step is the physical valuation of the r: il- 
roads to the minutest detail. Then the 
actual valuation is determined, when 
every other possible element regardi.g 
values is taken into consideration. This 
is necessary that the public and the courts 
may know how much in eddition to the 
physical valuation is allowed for the 
other elements. Carrying this theory still 
further, the commission examines the 
railroad accounts, amount spent for con- 
struction, earnings, operating expenses, 
and every detail of the cost of service. 
The investigation involves the separation 
of expenses and earnings on freight and 
passenger business. Every item of ex- 
pense is examined and classified; every 
possible bearing—cost of production of 
the article shipped, distance to market, 
bulk and competition with other sections 
and localities. Then a tariff is fixt, tak- 
ing all elements into consideration, which 
will earn the railroad company a fair 
profit. The application to change one 
rate involves a complete analysis of the 
entire business of the company on that 
branch. But such a method is invulner- 
able. 


Maptison, WIs. 


Song of Blossom Time 


BY MARGUERITE OGDEN BIGELOW 


Wuat is the song of the frog in the marshes? 
What are the tidings the blithe robins teach? 
“Let us be merry with the bloom of the cherry, 
Let us be gay with the bloom of the peach! 


“Let us go out where, on ripples of rapture, 
All the sweet odors of earth are afloat,— 

Glad in the gloaming, let us all be homing, 
Back to the mate with a song in the throat! 


“Back to the friends that have sued for our 
presence, 
Back to the loves that have let us aspire, 
Back to the dreaming, ay, and to the gleaming 
Fair of the flashes of life’s hidden fire!” 


What is the gospel of Jack-in-the-pulpit ? 
What is the glory the orioles reach? 

“Let us be merry with the bloom of the cherry, 
Let us be gay with the bloom of the peach!” 


Buruincton, Ia. 
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Attacking the Rush-Bagot Treaty 


BY HARRY E. HUNT 


{Mr. Hunt is a member of the bar of Detroit who has long given attention to questions 


of international law and peace. 


Living on the shores of the Great Lakes, he has special 
opportunities to learn what is going on there. 


As the Rush-Bagot treaty is probably the 


most beneficent peace treaty ever entered into by two great Powers, we are very glad to 
call attention to a condition which we are sure the American and Canadian people do not 


fully _realize.—Ept1ror. ] 


ANTED: Men who will under- 

take to slay and skin the Rush- 

Bagot Treaty and tack its hide 

on the wall of the museum of interna- 
tional relics, : 

The source of this advertisement has 
not been made public, but we know that 
determined men are out, bent on their 
errand of destruction. We have long 
been aware of an effort to exterminate 
the scavengers of international affairs, 
but are surprised to learn that any one 
should turn a hand to kill our useful do- 
mestic pets. 

The treaty which causes some one in- 
convenience was signed in 1817 by the 
United States and Great Britain. It 


placed a limit upon the number and 


equipment of war vessels which each na- 
tion was to maintain on the Great Lakes. 

When word reached the administration 
at Washington, November, 1815, that 
the British Government had given orders 
for an increase of its naval force on the 
Lakes, Secretary of State Monroe dis- 
patched a letter to Minister Adams at 
England asking that he endeavor to con- 
clude an arrangement with the British 
Government looking to a limitation of 
armed vessels. Among other things, he 
wrote: “It is evident, if each party aug- 
ments*its force there with a view to ob- 
tain the ascendancy over the other, that 
vast expense will be incurred and the 
danger of collision augmented in like d_- 
gree,” 

At first England refused to enter into 
negotiations, believing that the United 
States enjoyed an advantage of position. 

Secretary Monroe’s successor, Mr. 
Rush, continued to press the matter, and 
in 1817 the treaty, as we have it today, 
was signed by Mr. Bagot on behalf of 
the British Government. It allows each 
nation to maintain, in all, four vessels, 
armed, each, with one 18-pound cannon. 


The treaty was to remain in force until 
either contracting party served a six 
months’ notice of its intention to termi- 
nate. It does not prevent or discourage 
the maintaining of cutters for revenue 
purposes, and the British Government 
has permitted the use of training ships 
by the State’s naval militia. 

Both countries have been compelled to 
disregard the treaty to protect themselves 
against threatened invasion of irresponsi- 
ble bands of marauders; men who could 
not be held in check in any other way. 
We refer to the Canadian rebellion of 
1838 and the work of Confederate agents 
along the Canadian border in 1864-5. 
No serious objection to an increase of 
war vessels was registered at such times 
because, under the law of national self- 
defense, when private parties in one state 
organize for the purpose of invading an- 
other and the government of the former 
either refuses, neglects or is unable to 
disband the force, the latter may take 
steps to defend itself, even tho it be 
forced to trespasg the territory of the 
former state or contravene the terms of 
the treaty. When the cause of the tem- 
porary breach was removed each had 
willingly reduced the number of its ships 
to conform with the treaty. 

Since 1817, the United States and 
Great Britain have three times arbitrated 
boundary disputes (1842, 1846 and 
1904), and, altho feeling ran high along 
the border, especially during the north- 
west boundary dispute, the Rush-Bagot 
Treaty was not for a moment endan- 
gered. But now, tho we have no quarrel 
with our Canadian or English neighbors ; 
tho 100,000 of America’s red-blooded 
men emigrated to the Canadian North- 
west during 1909; tho hundreds of thou- 
sands of Canadians have employment in 
the United States, and intermarriage and 
interrelations have almost obliterated the 
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international boundary, yet, in this age of 
peace, our attention is arrested by a call 
that the treaty be modified or abrogated. 

It is not difficult to determine who are 
the interested parties. Lake conditions 
tell the whole story. The Federal Gov- 
ernment exercised ‘no jurisdiction over 
navigation on the Great Lakes until the 
decision of Genesee Chief vs. Fitzhugh, 
in 1851. Under that decision they were 
held to be inland seas, and, tho their wa- 
ters were not affected by the tide, yet, as 
they were navigable and “suited to ad- 
miralty jurisdiction,’ they were held to 
be subject to the maritime jurisdiction of 
the United States. Until the Govern- 
ment undertook a system of improve- 
ments, a great fleet of small, light-draft 
vessels plied the lakes. Any man with a 
little capital and a mild ambition could 
build a ship and make money. The great 
forests produced an abundance of excel- 
lent timber, which was easily converted 
into boats and was very reasonable in 
price. Thousands of independent owners 
reaped the rewards of thrift from a great 
fleet of wooden vessels. 

Why were not larger vessels construct- 
ed? Nature’s avenues would not permit. 
Portions of the St. Clair River periodic- 
ally filled with sand, and the bed of lower 
Detroit River was of rock formation just 
twelve feet below the water’s surface. 
When the Federal Government was in- 
duced to build a ship canal at the St. 
Clair Flats, to take out the solid rock at 
the Lime Kiln Crossing, and to erect 
locks at the “Soo,” the supremacy of na- 
ture ceased and the ascendancy of man 
was heralded. These improvements 
made possible the mammoth carriers 
drawing from 21 to 22 feet of water, run- 
ning from Superior to Erie, and owned 
by the same interests that controlled the 
mines and mills. It was impossible for 
the independent owner with his small 
wooden ships to compete with the larger, 
longer, deeper freighters and the econo- 
mies practised by a fleet united in owner- 
ship and purpose. Tho it took more 
money to construct the 600-feet steel 
freighters (about $275,000), the inter- 
ests that had the carrying to do were also 
able to provide the money. The placing 
of the smaller vessels in a high premium 
class by the domestic insurance compa- 
nies completed the overthrow of the in- 
dependent owner which the deep water- 
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ways made possible. Unless he posse ssed 
“affiliations” his boat sulked in enfcrced 
idleness at some ruined mooring within 
view of its arena of past usefulness. 

A trust fleet will carry coal up an o-e 
down. The wheat, already pushing ‘rom 
Dakota into the Canadian Northwest, 
will reach the coast thru the, Hudson 
Bay. 

The Government improvements made 
possible both the large freighter and a 
community of interest. With competi- 
tion defied, the number of vessels neces- 
sary to do the work of the lakes is great- 
ly reduced. 

It is deplorable, but doubtful, whether 
the shipbuilders will long continue to dic- 
tate the price of their output. A year of 
financial depression, a year of labor trou- 
ble and reduced freight rates, has al- 
ready embarrassed many of the builders, 
and, while 47 vessels of 279,600 gross 
tons were constructed in 1907, 29 vessels 
of 130,900 tons were constructed in 1908. 
During 1909 the number fell to 17 bulk 
freighters of 157,300 tons capacity. 

About 1898 the shipbuilders were con- 
fronted with similar conditions, and after 
three poor years an unsuccessful effort 
was made thru the Joint High Commis- 
sion to allow war vessels of a certain 
type to be constructed in the lake yards 
and sent thru the Canadian canals to the 
Atlantic. The Navy Department has re- 
peatedly refused to award contracts to 
the lake yards which might, by any 
stretch of reasoning, be held to contra- 
vene the agreement of 1817. The de- 
partment even went so far as to refuse 
to construct a gunboat on the lakes, tho, 
in 1898, an appropriation of $260,000 
was made by Congress for that purpose. 

The problem of idle mills, or, at 
best, “short runs,” confronts the lake 
shipbuilder. The evolution which dulled 
the adz now threatens the hammer. 
Many of these great industrial units, 
once the forum of life, made cheery 
with the noise of activity, must find com- 
mon grave with the vessels which they 
built unless new fields of endeavor are 
open to them. In their struggle to sur- 
vive, a simple treaty which has saved 
hundreds of millions of dollars to both 
countries should not be sacrificed. With 
the new-born desire of Canada for 4 
navy, and the American yards eager!) 
waiting for orders, and tariff conditions 
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The Anarchists at Home, Washington 


BY J. W. GASKINE 


{[Mr. Gaskine has long been interested in experiments in social reform. 


From the time 


of the Russian Communistic Colony established in Kansas a generation ago and led by 
Tchaykovsky, the Russian patriot, down to the present day he has personally visited most of 


the colonies that have been started in this country. 


The following article is based on a 


long sojourn among the Anarchists at Home, Washington.—Ebptrror.] 


that there are anarchists who actu- 

ally have homes, and in a Home 
City of their own; which rather incon- 
sistently is incorporated, too, under the 
laws of the State of Washington, taking 
the title of the Mutual Home Associa- 
tion. 

Where is Home? Home is on the 
frontage of one of the charming water- 
ways of Puget Sound. You take a 
little steamer at the Commercial Dock, 
Tacoma. Home, in a straight line is 
thirteen miles west of Tacoma, but by 
water it is something more than twenty 
miles. The little steamer is pushed 
along by a great wheel behind and on 
the lower deck it is likely to be piled full 
of freight, baled hay, sacks of bran and 
meal, boxes of canned goods, furniture. 
The cabin is on the deck above and from 
there the passengers look out at the 
steep shore lines of the city for some 
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|’ will surprise many readers to learn 


five miles when Point Defiance with its 
high forest topped bluff is reached and 
the steamer sharply rounding the point 
shoots across to the other side, taking 
advantage of the swift current over 
there for some miles, and then turning 
into a strait called Hale’s Passage. 
Lovely views along this strait, which 
is little more than half a mile wide. 
Small farms along on either bank— 
homelike cottages—the hillsides, rising 
somewhat steeply, covered with the 
checkered rows of strawberries. The 
steamer stops along at small floats to 
deliver freight or mail; or it stops where 
there is no float and row boats come off 
to meet it. If the sun shines it is de- 
lightful: all is green and fresh along 
the shores, the fruit trees in the little 
orchards of plum and cherry and apples 
may be in bloom; and looking behind, 
there, far back over the land whic!) has 
been left, shows Mt. Tacoma, its snow- 











HOME SETTLEMENT. 


covered top of a dazzling whiteness. 
You do not see far, for the waterway 
courses always between bluffs, but on 


top of those bluffs you see always green 
trees, the evergreen fir of the immense 
Puget Sound forest, which reaches be- 
yond all to the ocean. 


Leaving the Passage the steamer 
enters a broader reach of the Sound and 
makes its way straight across to a small 
bay which is indented into the land nar- 
rowly, for perhaps half a mile. This is 
Joe’s Bay and here is the site of the 
Home City settlement. Really Joe’s 
Bay is not a bay, but a hollow in the 
land into which the water flows at high 
tide, making up not very far to a head 
into which empties a small brook. At 
high tide it is very pretty, but at low 
tide (the tide rises and falls 16 feet), the 
upper part is no more than an unsightly 
mud flat, thru the center of which the 
small stream trickles its way out. How- 
ever, most of the time the tide is in, and 
there is a good channel at all times up 
to the wharf of the settlement. As the 
steamer enters, a pretty milkmaid. sort 
of cottage, painted white with blue 
trimmings, is first noticed on the right: 
other cottages follow, with gardens 
looking trim—then there is a small spot 
of the native forest, and then the bulk 


of the village built along the shore front 
up to the head of the bay. 

The boat makes fast to a very sub- 
stantial wharf which has a small ware- 
house on the end, and at the shore end 
are two white frame buildings—the two 
stores of the settlement. As you look 
at it from the deck of the steamer, the 
village makes a good show. It is all on 
the right side as you look—separate 
home dwellings on acre lots, and some 
of the dwellings comfortable looking 
structures. 

The shore line is uneven, spots having 
been washed out by the waves, and the 
land, level only for a few feet back of 
the banks, rises some few hundred yards 
up a broken hillside, beyond which is a 
flat country. The first roadway is along 
the shore, fronting the lots which ex- 
tend back, two acres deep, to a parallel 
road which has been chopped out along 
the face of the hillside. Three lines of 
such parallel roads reach the top and a 
number of houses have been built on 
these upper roadways and some even at 
the top of the hill, where there is a su- 
perb view of the bay, the sound and the 
mountain. Conspicuous, just back of 
the summit, is the schoolhouse, which is 
also the dance house, a two-story un- 
painted, rusty-looking structure with 
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footpaths trailing to it thru black 
stumps and brush, which have never 
been cleared away. 

At present there are probably some 
250 people, men, women and children in 
the village. It is said to have been the 
fastest growing settlement ever started 
on the Sound and to have the greatest 
mail delivery, all anarchists being fond 
of letter writing. 

Twelve years ago the shores of this 
little waterway where a forest wilder- 
ness with the exception of one small 
clearing and orchard on the side oppo- 
site the present village. And it should 
be understood what this wilderness was. 
It was a dense forest of gigantic fir and 
cedar trees, such great trees as those 
whose trunks support the roof of the 
forestry building of the Alaska-Yukon 
Exposition. Anarchists have hewed 
down those trees, sawed them into logs, 
had them sawed into lumber for their 


dwellings, dug up the roots and planted 
in their stead vegetable and flower gar- 
dens. 

How it all came about is naively and 
graphically told in a communication to 


the writer from one of the three men 
who were the founders-.of ‘the settle- 
ment. 


Regarding my going to Home, or how I 
came to go-there, I will say that after several 
of us* saw that the colony at Glennis, which 
was after the Bellamy plan, was a failure as 
regarding the establishing of individual free- 
dom in cornection with co-operation, we pvt 
our heads together to formulate some plan 
that would embody co-operation with the lib- 
erty of the individual to withdraw without a 
loss to himself, should he wish to direct his 
efforts in a channel he thought better. The 
desire of the many at Glennis to make by- 
laws restricting others from doing things that 
in reality were private matters, causing so 
many meetings which were noisy and bred in- 
harmony from the diversified views of what 
should be done, not only made us lose inter- 
est in the meetings, but finally disgusted us at 
the wrangles and disputes over petty matters. 
So at last, when we saw that the end of the 
colony was near, a few of us, with our wives, 
held many talks at different times upon the 
best form in which to start a new association. 
Finally there were only three of us with our 
wives united, and we decided to find a new lo- 
cation, But our treasury was so low from 
meeting the claims of withdrawing members 
and we were in such a strait that we paid our 
only and last $20 as a first payment on twenty- 
four acres, which we decided to settle on, at 
Joe’s Bay, making a contract with the owner, 
a banker in Tacoma, to pay $20 every sixty 
days until the land was paid for. Being then 
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out of money we were compelled to ask Ed 
Lorenz, the captain of the steamer, to haul 
our goods from Tacoma and wait for his pay, 
which he did; and for which we afterward 
paid by cutting cordwood for the steamer. 
And by this means we also paid the greater 
part of our indebtedness on the land. [Prob- 
ably about $10 an acre]. 

Before moving to the new site, however, we 
three, Allen, Odell and myself, had formu- 
lated the settlement agreement practically as it 
now stands. After many discussions upon 
principles, and the discarding of many of 
them, we agreed upon the necessity of retain- 
ing those that upheld the freedom of the indi- 
vidual from any or all coercive laws or meth- 
ods, under conditions that made the posses- 
sion of a home sate. For nearly two years 
we tried to find a way to avoid incorporating, 
as we desired to be free from all possibility 
of law interference. Finally, however, after 
consulting several of the best lawyers, and 
acting on their advice, we incorporated under 
the fraternal laws of the State of ‘Washington. 

As to its growth probably two very iim- 
portant factors in the evolution of the human 
race can be considered: First, the persovral 
liberty to follow their own line of action, no 
matter how much it may differ from the cus- 
tom of the past or present, without censure or 
ostracism from their neighbors; second, the 
placing of every individual on his or her own 
merits, thereby making them independent. 

The first was accomplished by making our 
views quite public, thereby encouraging tliose 
imbued with our ideas to come, and, of 
course, discouraging those who were not lib- 
eral enough to let others alone. Fortunately, 
enough liberals came at first to establish the 
custom that each one attend strictly to their 
own affairs, and today that is practically the 
only requirement for good fellowship among 
the Home people. 

The second feature was made easy by the 
absence of all laws, rules or regulations 
whereby either majority or minority could en- 
force any one against their will to aid in fur- 
thering any plan or scheme. No scheme could 

sprung upon the members whereby future 
benefits were promised for aid in the present. 
Every person coming must build and maintain 
their own home, unless two or more mutually 
desired to build together, in which case per- 
fect liberty was granted. One party writing 
to me asked if the association built the houses 
for people coming and had them ready on 
their arrival, and on being told in reply that 
we were poor and had all we could do to 
build our own houses and maintain them, 
wrote again “that lets me out.” And we 
found after that he was an indolent fellow 
only anxious for others to do for him. 

Thus it can be seen by the absence of al 
enforced rules we could soon rid ourselves of 
that class that have so often inflicted them- 
selves upon socialistic colonies. As to the 
changes of feeling that may have developed, | 
do not know that they are very great. Of 
course with an increase of members there 
came a more diversified view of what would 
be the result of certain actions. For in- 
stance, the first coming were perhaps ideal- 
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istic and they thought by leaving all free to 
choose their one or two acre lots that future 
comers would do as they did, choose one acre 
to build on in front and the other back over 
the hill for a co-operative farm, thus leaving 
more acres along the water front, so all could 
live in the open. But others came who would 
not do this, but chose both acres in front, and 
two each, for their wives and children besides. 
This, of course, used up the front lots rapid- 
ly, and it prevented some from settling be- 
cause of having to make their homes on the 
uncleared land behind the others. However, 
what effect this had on the development of 
Home none can tell, but it prevented a rush 
that might have brought minds that would 
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Oliver B. Verity, an efficient working 
man and perhaps the most typical free- 
lover and anarchist of the settlement. 
Verity and his two associates, Allen 
and Odell, were skilful men of the West- 
ern class, and above all lovers of liberty 
from the free environment of labor and 
change in which they had, as it were, 
been brought up. They were men to 
clear lands and build houses and make 
farms by their own labor, in their own 
way. This free exercise of their powers 
gave them happiness. Love, also, they 
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have overthrown the vital principles on which 
Home had been founded. One interesting 
study is, however, exhibited in the fact that 
the majority of avowed free lovers and an- 
archists have built their houses and made 
their improvements upon the acres chosen by 
the wives and mothers, while the majority of 
those believing in government have built and 
improved on the acres of the husband. 
Whether this is a coincidence or the direct 
result of a more liberal mind and education 
I will leave for all to judge for themselves, 
expressing the personal opinion, however, that 
with lovers of liberty a strong sense of jus- 
tice usually prevails. . 


. The spirit of fairness in the forego- 
ing (which was written some six years 
ago) is manifest. The writer is a Mr. 


felt should be free. In one of his writ- 
ings, Verity puts it thus—“The love 
principle of our being is a natural one, 
and to deny it expression is to deny na- 
ture.” And again—“Government is the 
only thing that can rob you from which 
there is no redress.” 

They hated government. Really it 
was a noble feeling, but misinformed as 
to the real character of love, which is 
something more than a natural feeling, 
being a very superior sentiment which 
has found its growth only in the midst 
of society, fostered and protected by 
laws. But these strong, free men, in- 
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tive 
capable of making this reflection, set out skilful a man as the others and as fim oper 
to make a settlement where love should a believer in freedom. Dadisn an year 
have this natural expression. Leaving brought something more than faith, he have 
the Glennis Colony they built themselves brought money. The settlement was al- sobe 
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a small boat. Then, confident of them- ready incorporated. Dadisman bought too, 
selves, they set out with oars and sail some two hundred acres joining, which mana 
to find the site for a new kind of city, a on the most liberal terms he added to heart 
city without government. In this boat the Home property—that is he opened smile 
they found Joe’s Bay and landed on its settlement on it to applicants for mem tered 
narrow beach in the shade of the great bership on the terms of the incorporé cided 
fir trees to commence the building of tion and bound himself, when it was all “to 
Home on a land basis of ‘26 acres anda _ taken up, to pass over the title to the boug! 
capital of $20. association, which he did within a year prove 
It was an heroic effort, but they might or two. soon 
have lived there obscurely, for some Something else had also happened white 
years, had they not somehow man- which had a great importance in further- This 
aged to print a little monthly paper ing the growth of the free city. A printer, gave 
which gave to anarchist and free-love also from the South, arrived there Th 
seekers the news of there being a place —a fellow of equally confident belie! other 
where it would be possible to be fully in anarchistic society. A small, slendet Bold 
free. Among the first to seek them was man, middle aged, his hair commencit§ @  chary 
a farmer from Virginia, named Dadis- to gray, looking, as some one said, like BH face. 
man. Dadisman had been a thrifty man a Catholic priest of French stock from 
on his Southern farm and he was as New Orleans, which, in fact, was his 1% 
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tive city. This man who, from his own 
open confession, had spent most of his 
years in dissipation, seems curiously to 
have received a stimulus to a more 
sober life from the ‘anarchistic phil- 
osophy, which he had adopted as a re- 
lief to the soul in its remorse, much in- 
deed as a priest would have taken to re- 
ligion. This delightful consolation he 
wished to convey to the world and hav- 
ing a practical talent he started a settle- 
ment paper which he called simply Dis- 
content? 

It was a great name; there are dis- 
contented ones-everywhere and Discon- 
tent as the organ of a settlement touched 
them. It was true then that at last there 
was a place where everybody was happy 
because discontented with everything 
else in the world except right there, 
where every one could do as he or she 
pleased. Discontent was well edited, 
containing indeed many thoughtful 
articles ; it quickly brought a support to 
the printer, it made a fame for Home 
to the whole world, it brought visitors, 
and the printer—Govan—must _ be 
thought of with Verity, Odell, Allen and 
Dadisman as one of the constructers of 
the city of freedom, 

After the arrival of Govan and the 
outputting of Discontent, Home was 
really put on its feet in the way of grow- 
ing. Still there were but half a dozen 
families. Some women arrived—rather 
nice women—one a widow from Minne- 
sota, just passing middle age. Charming 
to see her trip about with a step like a 
young girl. And she had some money, 
too, and was besides, a good business 
manager. Best of all she had a good 
heart which was revealed in a lovely 
smile. She was kissed a little and flat- 
tered some—and that settled it: she de- 
cided to stop and make a home there— 
“to stop for keeps,” as she called it. She 
bought a lot on which already were im- 
provements, which she added to, and 
soon had a nice, comfortable looking 
white-painted cottage on the hillside. 
This was the first painted house and it 
gave an air of modernity to Home. 

Then there was another arrival—an- 
other widow—a younger widow, from 
old Missouri. This woman had her 
charm—a tall slender creature with a 
facc and brow exactly resembling the 
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portraits of the actress Rachel. She too 
was kissed and flattered. It made her 
happy. She had some money, too. With 
her folks she camped for a summer in a 
shack at the head of the bay and then 
she bought two lots on the water front 
and put up a sightly house. 

It must be considered on what a slen- 
der basis of cash the settlement had been 
started; the building of two houses by 
these women gave some work and prob- 
ably distributed in the settlement a thou- 
sand dollars. This was an immense 
help. After this others arrived and be- 
fore very long all the lots were taken 
up. None was rich, most had only the 
means to build simply, but the settle- 
ment had a population. And all was 
good feeling so far. It was the open- 
ing to the golden age of Home and I 
have otherwise described it in some 
pages under title of “Glances at Idyllic 
Anarchism.” 

Three years later. The city grows; 
not so very large yet, but some thirty 
households now, and near to a popula- 
tion of a hundred and fifty. The people 
are happy. They have labored hard 
these years with axe and saw and mat- 
tock, felling and sawing up the great 
trees and grubbing and burning the 
great stumps ; and some nice homes have 
been built. The trail along the shore 
front has been smoothed’ some by the 
traffic and a plank sidewalk has been 
laid along part of it, and in places . 
sightly picket fences protect fertile and 
well-kept gardens. 

Of necessity some huge blackened 
stumps remain, having obstinately re- 
sisted the fires set about them; and in 
the background of the life of some of 
the folks must be felt at times an irk- 
some struggle to make a living, and at 
the bottom of all is a conception of the 
world society, which is fallacious. But 
they love freedom above all things and 
they seem to have it hete. Eugenia, 
who lately came from confinement to 
hours of duty as a telegrapher in a city, 
was surprised and delighted that here 
“people came and went and played or 
worked, just as they felt like.” The New 
Hedonism of Grant Allen would be 
translated into reality by these people 
and you often hear from pretty lips 
“what is life for but enjoyment?” This 
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keeps the settlement idyllic. It has been 
called the City of the Discontents, but in 
reality it is the City,of Happiness. 

All the doors of all the houses are 
open and there is a very singular and 
pleasant air of all being of the same 
family, or at least such’ close friends 
that all each has in heart and house is 
at the using of all the others. It is 
store day, too; a day on which their 
little co-operative store is open for busi- 
ness some two hours of the afternoon. 
Along the water front you will see the 
men coming to trade, carrying buckets 
of eggs, or pushing handcarts or wheel- 
barrows to take back a sack of feed for 
the cow, or the family groceries. Others 
come rowing in boats, having more 
weighty stuff to fetch back. 

I myself am in a boat and I row 
slowly along the shore front and then 
farther out and on to the outer bay 
where on this clear day I can so clearly 
see the mountain. And I feel how 


lovely it is—the summer weather here. 

Rowing back and then walking to the 
shore myself I meet a group coming 
along friendly: the Jew—the woman 
Lorena and her close friend, Mattie of 


the House of Stillness. Mattie has fine 
blue eyes, a well featured thoughtful 
face and a mouth which shows nice 
teeth. This time she is becomingly 
dressed, which is uncommon, for usually 
she does not care. 

By her side walked the other two in 
line—the Jew with slant, Mongol eyes, 
bareheaded as usual—barefooted as 
usual and wearing patched blue over- 
alls and a coarse shirt. A burly fellow, 
yet being barefooted he slipped along as 
without effort, taking short steps while 
he held tightly the arm of Lorena, a 
nervous bronzed woman of thirty-five. 
Lorena’s eyes are dark and deep set and 
her very dark, thick hair is cut short to 
the masculine large head. And what 
name shall we call her? I think Diana, 
for she has a free erectness in her car- 
riage much as we think of in the fabled 
goddess. She leads by the hand some- 
times a boy of four years, a noble, well 


grown boy with long curling fair hair . 


and gray-blue eyes. And the mother 
who has borne this life feels still unrest. 
Storming in her is longing—the longing 
for doing—the passion sense of beauty. 


In an ecstasy of this feeling she writes 
thus: 
Oh, I have not lived half enough! 
Oh, I have not breathed half enough! 
Oh, I have not climbed half enough! 
I have not leaped and danced and strode the 
earth one-half enough. 
And of beauty: 


A tea rose drives me partly mad! 

A bud three-quarters open; 

With firm, voluptuous curves— 

The tips of softest cream, all veined 

And deepening to a tender golden bowl. 

I hold it up and gaze far into it 

And something rises in my head like fumes of 
wine; 

I breathe deep breaths and do not know what 
I am doing. 

Diana’s hands are perfect: such per- 
fect hands can have come molded only 
from some beauty in the soul. And she 
wears on one tapered finger a ring: but 
it is a ring for the beauty of it; it is not 
a ring to mark a bridal. 

And why does such a woman come 
here to live, lodging alone with her boy 
in a cabin on the hillside? It is the 
atmosphere of freedom. She is a 
Seeker. 

Nothing has been said so far of the 
labor question. How did these free 
people settle that and get along with 
their work? It will have been noticed 
that Home aimed to be a strictly indi- 
vidualistic association. But as things 
had to be done and these individuals 
had no Aladdin lamp to rub, it was 
necessary that they help each other. 
There was but the faintest disposition 
from the first to ordered, or to volun- 
tary co-operation. When men helped 
each other clearing or building they 
preferred to be paid in cash for the time 
they spent, and it was settled that the 
rate should be fifteen cents an hour. 
Skilled and unskilled labor were paid 
alike at this rate, which continued the 
same for some years. It worked in fact 
very well, and this low wage perhaps, as 
much as the free love, helped to 
nourish the common happiness. It 
helped to preserve fraternal feeling by 
preserving the feeling of equality, it 
caused the more skilful to aid the less 
skilful, it kept down cost—the common 
life sustained itself at Home at a modi- 
cum of expense that all could accom- 
plish. Greed, however, gradually crept 
in, the terrible greed of the world, the 
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wish to get as much as you can: then the 
price of labor was advanced to twenty 
cents an hour—again it was advanced 
to twenty-five cents an hour, which re- 
mains the ordinary charge today: and it 
costs as much to live at Home today as 
in any ordinary country village. 

The association had troubles after the 
assassination of President McKinley. A 
hue and cry was raised against them in 
Tacoma and it was proposed to go out 
and raid the colony. Charges were 
trumped up against the paper Discon- 
tent, as printing immoral articles in 
favor of free love, and a United States 
marshal was sent out to arrest the pub- 
lishers and bring them to trial before a 
Federal Court. The papers of Tacoma 
gloated over the likelihood of a terrific 
resistance by the anarchists. In fact 
they received the marshal with the 


greatest courtesy, gave him a good din- 
ner, got up a dance for him at their hall 
and when he returned with three lamb- 
like prisoners he reported with effusion 
that he had found the slandered anar- 
chists leading a life ideal in gentleness. 
The case came into court before Judge 


Handford, who luckily was a man of 
broad intelligence. He stopped the 
harangues of the lawyers for the de- 
fense, who had been hired at a consider- 
able cost. He said it was not necessary 
to talk so much. He had looked thru 
the offending paper at his lunch and he 
took it out of his pocket and read the 
article to the jury. And then he re- 
quested the jury to sign a directed ver- 
dict of acquittal, which they did. 

The limits of this article will not per- 
mit much more to be said of Home. Its 
history in its fullness would require a 
volume. It would call for an interpre- 
tation of the anarchistic philosophy, 
showing it to have its basis in illusion as 
to the nature of the human being and 
the society which he has so slowly built 
up in the passage of untold centuries. 
It cannot be denied that the people of 
Home greatly enjoyed themselves in the 
simple freedom of expression that they 
allowed to some noble and beautiful 
sentiments. They could not realize that 
those sentiments had been preserved 
from degenerating to primal brutality 
only by institutions protected by laws. 

In the end Home itself did not prove 
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superior to degeneration from human 
littleness. It is to be observed that 
the Act of Incorporation was singularly 
deficient in guarding against a monopo- 
lizing and speculation in the acre lots. 
The evil of this was very shortly felt. 
As Mr. Verity puts it the founders were 
idealists who were moved by a sense of 
justice. Others came in who were not, 
who were under the world conceptions 
of acquiring property for self and 
the family. They took up just as many 
lots as they could for their children and 
they did not improve these lots, they let 
them lie idle, waiting like any other 
speculator in land values, to sell out at 
an advance to others. And from year 
to year the price has grown with the 
growing cupidity and today at Home a 
hundred dollars an acre is asked for 
land that cost the sellers not more than 
two dollars and fifty cents. 

Other changes have occurred. The 
founders were men and women of the 
pioneer class and with the restlessness 
of that class. Home attracted them be- 
cause it was free; the woods were free 
and they would make love free, too, and 
be happy. Well, they worked it out; 
they chopped down the woods and built 
their homes and they enjoyed for some 
years their full of freedom. Then they 
were tired, they wanted change and they 
have mostly gone away. Odell has been 
gone for a long time: Verity, the most 
typical of the class, has been gone for 
three years. The widow who stopped 
“for keeps” has sold out at a good ad- 
vance and will leave soon. The other 
widow has been gone some time. 

Another class has come in—the Rus- 
sian Jews. Some of these, emigrants 
from a tyranny, and having a socialistic 
streak, were attracted to Home and 
found that it was a good place to have 
homes in. At Home they could have 
little gardens and leave their children in 
fresh air while they carried on small 
businesses in Tacoma or Seattle. Large- 
ly the Home people pleased them be- 
cause they were not Christians. The 
Russian Jews are buying up Home: the 
atheistic Russian Jews. And with the 
Jews have come some of another class, 
the class who are attracted by the 
grosser opportunities of freedom. 

In conclusion it may be said that they 
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have had a happy time at Home. But in 
the end no higher form of living has 
come out of this trial of anar- 
chism. On the contrary there appears a 
decline to a lower form. A larger 
treatment than this article permits would 
also show that its career has singularly 
illustrated the economic fallacies of the 
socialistic philosophy: At present the 
settlement seems nearing disruption as 
an organized body. The journal of the 
association has stopped for some two 


years. The elderly printer, reform d 
from dissipation by anarchy, seems ‘o 


have reformed further—he has made a 


legal marriage with a blooming young 
girl and is anxious to have’ the assoc a- 
tion dissolved, so as to get a private ti le 
to his lots and have the security of an 
old-fashioned home at Home. And tie 
drift of the feeling at Home seems 
largely that way—a return to freedom in 
the world way of order. 
SeaTTLe, WaAsH. 


The Campanile of Venice 


BY SALVATORE CORTESI 


accused of not appreciating the 

antiquities with which their land 
is so greatly blessed, and while custom 
has undoubtedly staled the keen edge of 
their appreciation, it would be difficult 
for any American to understand what 
all Venetians felt when they entered the 
Piazza San Marco the day after the col- 
lapse of the Campanile and realized that 
it had disappeared. It was to them not 
a tower to be criticised or praised, and 
visited as a “sight,” but an intimate part 
of their daily life, which habit had made 
as necessary as a bed to sleep in, or 
clothes to wear. 

But altho it was all this, it was also 
something much more; it symbolized the 
greatness of the Venetian Republic. At 
first, in those dim ages even before the 
world panic in which people thought the 
end of all things was upon them, it was 
a watch tower, half the hight to which 
it later attained, where the fierce guardi- 
ans of Venetian independence kept 
watch seaward for an insidious enemy, 
sticking to their posts when the rest of 
humanity went mad and scattered its 
property wildly in the year 1000, and 
even committed suicide not to be a wit- 
ness to the end of the world. Those 
were the days in which physical prow- 
ess was worshiped; thus the tower was 
strong, an emblem of Venice and the 
Venetians; and so faithful was it to the 
designs of its builders that hostile ships 
never got a footing in the lagoons. By 
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the year 1170 it had become a third 
taller, to match the buildings growing 
up about it; in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries it was already a bell- 
tower, more of a safeguard than before, 
since, while the piercing eyes of the 
sturdy sailors still swept the sea from 
its summit, its bells rang at the first hint 
of danger to warn the citizens. 

In the beginning the belfry was a 
replica of the one now surmounting the 
San Nicold dei Mendicoli tower, but 
was replaced later by the elegant roof 
so distinctly seen in Bellini’s picture, to 
find itself toward the end of the cinque- 
cento with the form of a small temple, 
rich in marble, bronze, columns and 
sculpture, which adorned it from that 
time on. During these passing centuries 
the bells, the “Marangona” and its com- 
panions, rang out their messages to the 
Venetians, on successful occasions as 
well as in times of stress, until the sad 
days of the foreign invasion. They an- 
nounced the taking of Constantinople by 
Dandolo to a waiting and expectant 
crowd; they clanged when the victory 
of Lepanto made Venice master of the 
East; they sang when she established 
her rights of sovereignty against Rome; 
they tolled when the Doge-traitor, Mar- 
tin Faliero, lost his head; they played a 
dirge when the peace of Campoformio 
put an end forever to the Venetian Re- 
public; they boomed when in 1866 the 
lagoons were united to the Italian | ath- 
erland, and so expressive was ‘heif 
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THE CAMPANILE OF VENICE 


music that the first note was sufficient 
to inform the citizens of the tenor of 
their message. Was the tower beau- 
tiiul? Was it esthetically in the right 
place? Those were questions for out- 
siders ; the Campanile just as it was had 
grown in the hearts of the people, and 
deprived of it, their lives were crippled. 
Thus are hoary buildings a part of the 
national life, and thus do the people 
read their own history and glory in 
them. 
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should rise again, with either a new or 
old face. It was soon discovered that 
matters might have been much worse 
than they were; the Campanile, when its 
strength gave way, gallant gentleman as 
it was, collapsed in the very smallest 
space possible, and toward the north 
and the open piazza. Had it fallen back- 
ward, the Library of Sansovino, of 1537, 
the “superior to all envy,” as Aretino 
says of it, would have been destroyed, 
while, as it was, a great rent was torn 
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THE CAMPANILE BEFORE THE FALL, 
Showing St. Mark’s, the Doge’s Palace, the Royal Palace and the Procuratic Vecchie. 


_The first shock of loss over, discus- 
sions as to the artistic value of the van- 
ished Campanile arose, and as to whether 
the piazza and the surrounding build- 
ings did not gain by its absence, and 
thus whether it should not stand in an- 
other place, but there was never any 
question or difference of opinion about 
the rebuilding of it. the very first 
moment the majority. talians, absent 
or at home, were ined that it 


~ 


out of the side; had it inclined toward 
the east the glorious Doge’s Palace and 
sumptuous St, Mark’s Cathedral would 
have been defaced; and toward the west 
the royal palace would have suffered. 
So near did the debris, full as it was of 
great blocks of marble, come to St. 
Mark’s, that it rippled about the col- 
umns like foam, but did not even chip 
or disfigure their seasoned whiteness. 
The Campanile fell on the morning of 
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July 14, 1902. Somewhat less than a 
year later, in the spring of 1903, work 
on the old-new foundations was begun. 
In 1906 the building of the tower, which 
had risen 18 feet above the piazza, was 
suspended for over twelve months, while 


ously too small for so heavy.a structure, 
and had never been intended to carry 
such a weight. However, as they were 
seen to be absolutely perfect, as far as 
they went, they were used as a nucleis 
for the new. Round them were driven, 














THE PIAZZA WITHOUT THE CAMPANILE. 


now, in the beginning of 1910, it has 
reached 195 feet, and on April 25, 1911, 
the féte day of St. Mark, the whole will 
be completed, nine years after the fall. 
The first year was absorbed in tech- 
nical discussions about the shape the 
new tower should take, the advisability 
of it being the best that modern archi- 
tects could produce, or a reproduction 
of the old, whether to use the ancient 
foundations, how to raise money, etc. 
These points settled, the Count of 
Turin, cousin of the King of Italy, in 
the presence of Pius X, then Patriarch 
of Venice, and state and ecclesiastical 
and municipal authorities, laid the 
cornerstone of the reincarnation, in the 
center of the original foundations. At 
first it had been suggested to remove 
the old foundations, which were obvi- 


over a surface of four yards, 3,076 
fresh larchwood piles, from Cadore, the 
mountainous region below the Alps, the 
piles being about g inches in diameter 
and 12% feet long. Oak was spoken 
of, but larch trees have the two superior 
qualities, that of being straight, and 
tending to harden, not decay, in the 
damp clay of Venice, into which they 
are driven. They averaged twelve to 
every three square feet, touching at the 
corners, making a total enlargement of 
300 square yards. They were driven in 
by a 570-pound weight, raised 4 feet 
6 inches, and were pounded down to 
absolute resistance. 

While the driving was going on, the 
northwest angle showed a depression of 
half a foot, due to a sandy bed, which 
ran for a considerable distance, but was 
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THE CAMPANILE OF VENICE 


eventually obviated by using longer and 
thinner piles, placed in greater proxim- 
ity to each other, thru the sand to the 
clay below. On this old, renewed 
and enlarged foundation a platform of 
large blocks of stone, cemented to- 
gether, was carefully laid, and on this 
firm base, estimated capable of bearing 
a weight of go,ooo tons, will stand the 
completed Campanile, which will only 
weigh 20,000 tons. 

The most interesting controversy 
raged about the question of the number 
of steps from the piazza to the entrance 
of the tower, as the disputants were di- 
vided into two parties, each having 
precedent to back them up. At the time 
of the collapse the Campanile apparently 
had three steps, while, during the exca- 
vations about the foundations, two oth- 
ers came to light, covered during the 
various changes of level in the piazza in 
the course of a thousand years, due to 
repaving. These steps had already dis- 
appeared in the sixteenth century, when 
the great palaces of the Procuratie 
Vecchie and Nuove were erected, proved 
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by the fact that these buildings are at 
the present level of the piazza. The 
party favorable to the five steps gained 
the day, putting them, however, into the 
same space as was before occupied by 
the three, so that, after all, they are less 
a replica of the old than the lesser num- 
ber would have been. 

The shaft outside is a perfect model 
of the old, but the inside has been so 
modified as to reduce the weight by 
some 20,000 tons. A feature of the 
work has been the completion of each 
detail as it came up. The only scaffold- 
ing was four slender but immensely 
strong steel rods, which ran to the top 
at the four corners, and supported a 
kind of platform, on which the men 
worked, and on which the building ma- 
terial necessary for the day’s construc- 
tion was put, carried aloft by an inside 
elevator, which will ultimately be used 
by visitors to the belfry. The shaft is 
of copper-colored bricks, each of which 
is hand made over a wood fire, accord- 
ing to ancient measurements, taken 
from bricks found in the debris, and 
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THE LOGGIA OF SANSOVINO. 
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THE TERRA-COTTA MADONNA. 
Henceforth to be without the St. John at ber feet. 


which bore the names of all the Em- 
perors from Nero to Theodosius. Each 
of the 1,200,000 new bricks was tested 
before being put in. place, and if it 
proved to have even a small defect was 
rejected. 

‘ With the belfry at the top and the 
loggia of Sansovino at the bottom be- 
gan the use of the ancient material, res- 
cued with infinite patience from the cha- 
otic mound of what appeared to be use- 
less rubbish. And it is just here that 
the wonders of this reincarnation show. 
The belfry is entirely of the old stone, 
the bells have been recast, with the ex- 
ception of the ‘“Marangona,” which was 
uninjured in spite of its fall, and the 
guardian angel of the tower, which 
crowned the summit and spread her 
copper wings, alighting so gently that 
she was practically unharmed, will re- 
turn to her lofty position and again 
point the wind to the Venetians, and be 
the first sign of welcome to incoming 
sailors. 


The part, however, which suffered 
most, and which was the most artistic- 
ally precious, was the loggia of Sanso- 
vino, supposed at first to be hopelessly 
gone. Could that dust heap contain any- 
thing which would give the faintest idea 
of the lost gems of art? The pessimists 
said no, the optimists yes, and the latter 
have come out triumphantly in the 
struggle with terrible odds. The four 
historic bronze statues, which stood in 
the niches, have returned to their an- 
cient perfect form; the famous gates 
have been put together, piece by piece, 
a work which required untold patience, 
and would have been absolutely impos- 
sible had it not been for the photographs 
and old prints available; the pillars are 
partly the old, and where pieces were 
actually missing, the required marble to 
mend them was taken from the inside 
of the larger blocks of the pillars; the 
doors are of wood, and are new, on the 
old model; but the most wonderful 
reconstruction of what is all wonderful 
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THE FINAL DREAD 


is the terra-cotta Madonna, with Christ 
and St. John, which stood inside. It 
has been estimated that the Madonna 
and Child alone were broken into nearly 
two thousand pieces, which now joined 
make so perfect a whole that the fact 
that it is a mosaic, so to speak, has to be 
pointed out. To give an idea of the 
ruin, the St. John was so reduced to 
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dust that not one piece was found which 
could be recognized, and the group must 
remain without this figure. 

Thus the Queen of the Adriatic has 
again her symbolical and gigantic flag- 
pole; showing in her new dress, that 
what has been can be, and that Venice 
may rise from the ashes of the past to 
be again a power on the seas. 

Rome, Iraty. 
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THE CAMPANILE READY FOR THE BELFRY. 


The Final Dread 


BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE 


Wuy should the thought of Death affright our souls? 
Why need we falter at his grim command? 

Do we not hope his mighty current rolls 
Thru sunless caverns to a radiant strand? 


Montcomery, Axa, 
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McMaster’s History 


THREE years ago the colleagues of 
Prof. John Bach McMaster at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania celebrated with 
him the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
appearance of the first volume of his 
History of the People of the United 
States, from the Revolution to the Civil 
War.* The seventh of the massive 
volumes of this work is now before us, 
while we have the author’s promise that 
the eighth and last will not be long de- 
layed. For thirty years Professor Mc- 
Master has devoted his life to the com- 
pletion of this work. He has grown 
with it from the inconspicuous instruc- 
torship in civil engineering from which 
the first volumes were produced to a 
position at the head of his profession. 
And he has kept to his furrow with an 
unswerving allegiance rare among men 
of letters and almost unknown among 
those who do full work in the class- 
room every week. 


Every volume from the first to the 
seventh has marked an advance beyond 
the accepted frontier of historical re- 


search. When he began to write of 
the critical period and the formation of 
the Constitution, that decade of Ameri- 
can history had not yet been exploited 
by the mass of general and special his- 
torians who have since supplemented his 
studies and enlarged upon the lines 
which he suggested. Each succeeding 
volume has kept ahead of “common 
knowledge.” Even today, the detailed 
story of the forties, which is the theme 
of the new volume, has been so sadly 
neglected that it is still to be studied 
best in the partisan history of Von 
Holst or the brief sketches in Schouler 
or Professor Hart’s “American Nation.” 

The significance of this leadership is 
to be seen in the fact that upon the 
earliest writer falls much of the burden 
of organization in a new field. Later 
students may enlarge, revise and im- 
prove upon the preliminary survey; yet 

*A History or THE Peopie or tHe Unitep STATES, 
FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE CiviL War. By John 
Bach McMaster. In Eight Volumes. Volume VII, 


1841-1850. New York and London: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1910. 
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they must in general accept it if it has 
been well done. No writer on the his- 
tory of the United States since the Revo- 
lution has more successfully maintained 
his control and justified his insight than 
Professor McMaster. We have no 
doubt that in this decade, as in the 
earlier ones, his pioneer path marks the 
line of the future highway. With this 
volume, however, his peculiar leadership 
must necessarily end. Since he began to 
write, Mr. James Ford Rhodes has un- 
dertaken and completed his own history, 
which takes up the story in the year 
1850. In Volume VIII Professor Mc- 
Master must either accept the guidance 
of Mr. Rhodes or invite critical com- 
parison by departing from it. The 
forest is no longer chartless. 

This volume covers a period of ten 
years. It opens with two chapters on 
the aftermath of the panic of 1837, 
treating of the currency famine, the 
bankrupt States, and the struggle for 
revenue which ended in the tariff of 
1842. In these chapters is the most 
novel work of the volume, as the author 
relates the least savory and most hu- 
miliating period of our public finance. 
Following these are four descriptive 
chapters on the East, West and South 
in the forties. They are based upon the 
works of travelers and the writings of 
contemporary newspapers, and contain 
few startling conclusions. Their view of 
slavery is distinctly more harsh than that 
which is gaining favor at the hands of 
the new Southern economic historians. 
They reach the conclusion that in 1850 
“the North and the South were now two 
distinct peoples.” With this introduc- 
tion the writer plunges into the period 
of expansion and the Mexican War, to 
which he devotes the rest of his space. 
Most of the materials which he uses 
here are already well known, but in clear 
arrangement and sane judgment his nar- 
rative is likely to be relied upon as 
standard. 

In its philosophy and arrangement 
this volume resembles its predecessors 
and invites the same praise and blame 
as they. No other important historian 
has placed upon the newspapers so much 
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reliance as has Mr. McMaster. His 
materials are public documents and con- 
temporary newspapers. From them his 
pages reflect the atmosphere of their 
day. It appears to be his belief that 
when the public are moved, by whatever 
cause, their movement becomes an his- 
toric fact, which the historian must re- 
count in photographic fashion. But he 
does not hold himself bound to show as 
well whether the motive was honest or 
fabricated, whether the people saw the 
truth or rushed after a mirage. He 
rarely relies upon the lesser detailed 
works which treat of episodes of his 
period, tho these might often add to his 
information and correct his judgment. 
In the Middle and further West he has 
made almost no use of the abundance of 
recollection and antiquarian research 
which the local historical societies have 
accumulated. 

Yet, after all, Professor McMaster is 
writing a history of the people, who can 
be no wiser than their guides and who 
rarely show judicial poise in their action. 
It is a defensible proposition that the 
press which they support is the index of 
their civilization. Certainly it is this 
aspect which the author has elected to 
describe and upon which he has been 
ready to stake his professional reputa- 
tion. That he is right in his view of the 
importance of the social and economic 
factors in history no one who is in touch 
with the trend of present historical writ- 
ing can doubt. 

& 


Studies in Theology 


THeoLtocy is doubtless a subject of 
vital and enduring interest, when it is 
approached thru the channels of history, 
literature, psychology, and social science. 
But the old dogmatic, a priori method, 
however skilfully pursued, is capable of 
awakening but little response in the 
modern mind. Good evidence of this is 
furnished by the four volumes already 
published in the new series of Studies in 
Theology,* issued under the imprimature 


*Stupies In THEotocy. A New Series of Hand- 
books for the Use of Ministers, Thelogical Students 
and General Readers. A Critical Introduction to the 
New ‘Testament, by A. S. 
and Religion, by Rev. 
Faith and Its Psychology, by Rev. W. R. Inge, D. D. 
evelation and Inspiration, by Rev. James Orr, D. D. 


seats each, net: New York: Charles Scribner’s 
s. 


Peake, D. D 


Philosophy 
Hastings Rashdall, D.C. L. 
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of “A. M. F.,” presumably the veteran 
scholar who recently retired from the 
principalship of Mansfield College, Ox- 
ford. The only volume of the four 
which lacks interest is that by Professor 
Orr, who fills his pages with arguments 
designed to fortify positions which are 
no longer worth assailing, meanwhile 
confessing that he cannot undertake to 
defend the reality of revelation and in- 
spiration on the basis of modern critical 
knowledge, the very basis on which the 
thoughtful mind of today demands that 
the defense be made. It is not surpris- 
ing that under such limitations the 
author’s laborious reasoning seems little 
more than a floundering around in a 
confused mixture of “things new and 
old,” resulting in no clear ideas of the 
essence and evidences of revelation and 
inspiration. 

In strong contrast to this in both in- 
terest and effectiveness is the short dis- 
cussion of revelation given by Dr, Rash- 
dall in his volume composed of lectures 
on Philosophy and Religion. If one ac- 
cepts the idealistic philosophy so attrac- 
tively and persuasively set forth in the 
first four lectures, nothing could be 
more natural than the view of revela- 
tion maintained in the fifth. But with 
this background the doctrine loses its old 
dogmatic harshness and formalism and 
assumes a new and vital meaning. Dr. 
Rashdall holds that “there is a sense in 
which all truth is revealed truth,” and 
revelation in religion differs from that 
in poetry and science only in content 
and degree. Biblical revelation is not 
guaranteed by miracle or authority, but 
together with other Christian doctrines 
must be submitted to the examination 
of reason, and their final valuation will 
rest mainly on their appeal to the moral 
and religious consciousness of the age. 
The presentation of idealism and its im- 
plications in this book is so clear and in- 
telligible that even the “tough-minded” 
realist in Professor James’s classification 
ought to find pleasure in its perusal. 

Written from a different philosophical 
viewpoint, but with equal freshness and 
vigor, is the volume on Faith and Its 
Psychology by Professor Inge, of Cam- 
bridge. This book also is an expansion 
of a course of lectures given by the 
author in London. In some parts of the 
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work there is a needless quantity of un- 
translated Greek and Latin, but perhaps 
this is permissible in a series designed 
mainly for students and professional 
readers. Professor Inge believes that 
faith is a constituent element in human 
nature, developing and operating thru 
the natural faculties. At first it is no 
more than a vague feeling or instinct 
which assures us that behind the world 
of phenomena there is a world of eternal 
values, attracting us toward itself. When 
faith becomes conscious of its aims, he 
holds, these spiritual values become 
classified under the ideas of truth, good- 
ness, and beauty, which can only be fully 
realized in the life of God, who thus 
becomes the true object of faith. Find- 
ing the primary basis of faith in the very 
nature of man and the universe, Pro- 
fessor Inge sees in authority only a sec- 
ondary ground which should be treated 
as entirely ancillary to the first, rightly 
contending that the only office that 
authority can have in religion is essen- 
tially educational, and that like every 
good teacher it should labor to make it- 
self superfluous, 

In Professor Peake’s Critical Intro- 
duction to the New Testament one finds 
on the whole a very satisfactory piece of 
work. The style is not all that could be 
wished and sometimes makes very heavy 
reading on topics that might easily have 
been treated otherwise, but the temper 
of the book is judicious and fair. The 
author gives the prominent divergent 
views held in regard to the authorship, 
date, and place of writing of the several 
New Testament books, with the reasons 
usually adduced in the support of each 
view, adding his own preference in every 
case. Professor Peake regards II Cor. 
10-13 as a separate letter, and the latter 
part of chapter six as a misplaced frag- 
ment, but contends that Rom. 16 is an 
integral part of that letter. In the Pas- 
toral Epistles he finds only fragments 
from the hand of Paul. It is to be re- 
gretted that Professor Scott’s thoro dis- 
cussion of the Pauline literature did not 
come to the author’s attention in time 
for him to make use of it in his work. 
We believe that many of his conclu- 
sions, such as those in regard to the 
Thessalonian letters, would in the light 
of Professor Scott’s investigations have 


been somewhat modified. In his disct s- 
sion of the Synoptics, Professor Pea <e 
adopts the two-document hypothesis, | ut 
he refers to “extremely suggestive di s- 
cussions” recently published on the si b- 
ject of Luke’s use of other documer ts. 
The reference is doubtless to Profes. or 
Burton’s work, and this certainly sho::id 
have received some consideration in aay 
careful survey of the present status of 
the Synoptic problem. Another nota le 
omission from both the books of refer- 
ence and the discussion is the valuable 
contribution of Prof. E, F. Scott to the 
study of the Fourth Gospel, which our 
author thinks must have been written by 
the Apostle John, altho he recognizes 
that the primary interest of the Gospel 
is apologetic and polemical, and that the 
stages of the _ historical movement 
described in it “have not been dis- 
tinguished in all their original sharp- 
ness.” In no other book on the New 
Testament can so much critical material 
be found in so small a compass, and “a 
desire to be loyal to the facts” is every- 
where in evidence. 

The volumes as a whole bear out the 
judgment of Professor Inge, exprest 
in his preface, that the time has not yet 
come for “any ambitious construction” 
in theological thought. At present the 
site for the new building is being cleared 
and the materials for its erection are be- 
ing made ready. The wise master- 
builder is still to come. In the mean- 
time the crucial question is “whether 
Christianity can come to terms with the 
awakening self-consciousness of modern 
civilization, equipped as it is with a vast 
mass of new scientific knowledge, and 
animated for the first time by ideals 
which are not borrowed from classical 
and Hebrew antiquity.” We believe that 
the progressive and open-minded discus 
sions in this series will help to answer 
this question in the affirmative. 


& 


The Kingdom of Slender Swords. By Hal- 
lie Erminie Rives. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 


Let us hope that this book owes its 
proud position as a “best seller” to the 
colorful and properly sympathetic «epic: 
tions of Japanese life that constitute its 
redeeming feature; otherwise, the suc 
cess of a work of fiction in which sens® 
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tionalism, physical absurdities, wretched 
taste and dubious morality are so con- 
spicuous raises the suspicion that the 
public which has accepted it was edu- 
cated largely on the old-fashioned yel- 
low-backed novel. The plot turns on the 
villainy of the sinister Doctor Bersonin, 
an expert in explosives, who has mas- 
tered a mysterious force by which mat- 
ter may be instantaneously resolved into 
its component atoms. Mainly to further 
the success of his speculations in stocks 
that would be affected by a Japanese 
war, the wicked doctor, with the aid of 
a dissolute accomplice, trains his in- 
fernal contrivance upon the Dread- 
noughts of a friendly navy lying in the 
harbor of Yokohama. Naturally, the 
diabolical scheme is frustrated at the 
last moment by the hero in an aeroplane, 
while the unspeakable doctor inexplic- 
ably explodes himself in a burst of hys- 
terical laughter. All this is perhaps harm- 
less enough. The tolerant mind may 
even sanction the clearing up of a mur- 
der mystery by an obliging phonograph 
which, when the victim is knocked on 
the head and falls down a bluff, some- 


how or other manages to record his dy- 


ing words. But the author’s taste in 
making her American heroine’s shadowy 
father Lafcadio Hearn in nearly all but 
name is at least questionable. And she 
might have spared us the disgusting 
chapter in which her Japanese heroine, 
in order to learn a secret that concerns 
the welfare of her beloved Nippon, sells 
herself to the dissolute deputy villain. 
While this incident is approved by the 
Japanese Baron Makino in his “Fore- 
word” to the book as in accordance with 
“the dominant idea of duty and sacrifice 
with the Japanese,” it behooves authors 
of novels for Occidental readers to show 
some regard for our possibly immature 
Western standards of taste and morality. 
st 
The Printers. A Study in American Trade 
Unionism. By George E. Barnett. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: The American Economic 
Association. Paper, $1.50; cloth, $2. 

Dr. Barnett’s study of The Printers is 
one of the most exhaustive monographs 
on a trade union that has come to our 
notice. The historical part is somewhat 
limited, but everything relating to gov- 
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ernment, jurisdiction and trade regula- 
tions is treated in detail. The author has 
done a prodigious amount of work and 
has done it well. The printers have had 
a checkered history. The first organiza- 
tion recorded is the Typographical Soci- 
ety of New York (1795-97). The 
Franklin Typographical Society succeed- 
ed this body in 1799. The Philadelphia 
Typographical Society was organized in 
1802, tho it seems probable that an ear- 
lier society existed. Until about 1848 
the organization movement among print- 
ers was spasmodic, and at two periods 
(between 1820 and 1830, and about 
1840) the number of unions dwindled 
almost to the zero point. The first 
national society was formed in 1836, but 
it lasted only two years. The present 
national union was founded in a prelim- 
inary way in 1850, and formally in 1852. 
In 1869 it became the International 
Typographical Union. In 1908 it was 
composed of 618 local unions, with 
43,740 members. High-water mark was 
reached in 1905, when 46,734 members 
were recorded. The great eight-hour 
strike of the following year caused a 
considerable loss, largely thru the col- 
lapse or withdrawal of the smaller 
unions ; but the hold of the union in the 
larger cities has been, on the whole, 
maintained. One must be a printer to 
appreciate the skill and care with which 
the author has treated such (to the lay 
mind) abstruse matters as the disposi- 
tion of the “phat” and .the workings of 
the priority law. 


The Immigrant Tide: Its Ebb and Flow. 
By Edward A. Steiner. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 

With his attractive style, his sympa- 
thetic point of view in regard to the im- 
migrant, and his knowledge of the immi- 
grant populations in many of their 
native places as well as those of their 
adoption in this country, Professor 
Steiner is enabled to present a vivid 
panorama full of pictures of life that 
should be of interest to Americans who 
are watching this incoming immigrant 
tide with fear and pessimism. For Pro- 
fessor Steiner believes in the present- 
day immigrants—the Slavs, the Italians, 
the Jews—in the qualities which they 
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bring to us, and in their adaptability to 
American conditions and ideals. But the 
people of the United States have a great 
responsibility. “What we teach the im- 
migrant by precept or by example he 
will become.” Perhaps that is almost 
too strong a statement of the author; 
yet it has a great element of truth. And 
where the immigrant is blamed, we 
should often blame the people here. Pro- 
fessor Steiner rightly points out that we 
are least efficient in interpreting the 
rights of citizenship to the immigrant. 
Those who know the several immigrant 
populations well have learned their 
faults as well as their virtues. They 
merely ask for a just appreciation, with- 
out that prejudice which the native and 
the adopted of some generations are 
prone to conceive. 


& 


Terry’s Mexico. Handbook for Travelers. 
By T. Philip Terry. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2.50. 

One would take this thick little vol- 
ume, at first glance, to be a Baedeker. 
It turns out not to be a Baedeker, and a 
footnote under the foreword explains. 
“The author considers the Baedeker 
form of guidebook the best in exist- 
ence,” it is there explained, “and having 
followed that model in the physical 
make-up of the present volume, he de- 
sires to acknowledge most gratefully his 
indebtedness.” The book has 584 pages 
crammed full of the most detailed in- 
formation about routes and places and 
rates, about geography, history and cus- 
toms. One could travel much farther 
with such a book than with a big stick. 


_ 


The Romance of Northumberland. By A. 
G. Bradley. With 16 Illustrations in 
Color by Frank Southgate Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. Pp. x, 400. $4. 

Northumberland, perhaps more than 
any other English country, brings home 
to the visitor the fact that within the bor- 
ders of what, from one point of view, is 

a single homogeneous kingdom there 

are in its various sections wide diversi- 

ties of race, language and character. 

The American who visits London and 

the south coast, and then passes to the 

northwest thru the midlands to Chester, 
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and perhaps on to the lake district, 
misses entirely the wild, rugged, pictur- 
esque county of Northumberland, with 
its myriad historical associations. |t is 
of war—border warfare between mem- 
bers of closely similar races, if not of 
the identical race—that Mr. Bradley’s 
pages are full. Northumberland was the 
scene of incessant hghting from the days 
of the Picts and Scots, until the acces- 
sion of James Stuart put an end to the 
internecine struggle, and Northumbrians 
at last were at liberty to settle down to 
cultivate their somewhat bleak and bar- 
ren land in peace. Mr. Bradley has been 
most persevering and most successful in 
his search after stories. His pages area 
rich mine for the lover of anecdotes, 
and no doubt some of the best of these 
will soon begin a pilgrimage of quota- 
tion which will only end when they be- 
come so travel stained and so familiar 
as to make necessary a well-earned rest. 


as 


Passion Play of Oberammergau. 
Translated by Montrose J. Moses. New 
York: Duffield & Co. $1.50. 

With all eyes turned to the little town 
of Oberammergau in Bavaria, where the 
Passion Play is to be given this summer. 
as has been the custom every ten years 
for nearly three centuries, as it dates 
from the pestilence in 1633, a good 
translation of the religious drama is wel- 
come. Mr. Moses’s translation is author- 
itative; his historical introduction care- 
ful and scholarly; the reader of the sin- 
cere and naive play gets a new impres- 
sion of the earnestness of its authors 
and actors. Generations of men and 
women have believed as well as repeatel 
these words, until, heavy with historical 
associations, they have become a somber 
litany. The translator has preserve 
much of the simple charm as well as the 
essential dignity of this peasant play; * 
great tragedy of the spirit of man tr: 
umphant over treachery, agony and 
death. It is not grotesque or irreverent! 
even to the most sophisticated reader ; its 
very homeliness of diction is its best de 
fense. What men have felt so deeply 
and exprest so sincerely has humai 
value for those who may not share theit 
artless faith, as well as for believers int 
everywhere, 
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Literary Notes 


....Rev. T. Calvin McClelland, D. D., of 
the Memorial Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, 
defines a volume of sermons on The Mind of 
Christ as “An Attempt to Answer the Ques- 
tion, What did Jesus Believe?” (Crowell, 
$1.25 net). 


....The Bishop Paddock -Lectures for 1909- 
10, delivered by Prof. Francis J. Hall, are 
published under the title Evolution and the 
Fall (Longmans, $1.50 net). The rise and 
content of the scientific doctrine of evolution 
are discussed in a clear and interesting way, 
and their important bearing on theological 
thought duly emphasized, but the attempt to 
find a place in the evolutionary scheme for the 
“Catholic” doctrine of the fall of man ends in 
complete failure. Considering the earnestness 
and erudition of the author, the result well 
nigh demonstrates the futility of such efforts. 


....War_on the White Slave Trade (Chica- 
go: The Charles C. Thompson Co., $1.50) is 
hardy what one could wish it to be. It is 
made of a large number of papers, some good, 
some bad and some indifferent, by various 
writers. The contributions of United States 
District Attorney Edwin W. Sims are on the 
whole commendable, but the need of making 
up a somewhat sensational book has prompted 
the editor, E. A. Bell, to fill in with all sorts 
of heterogeneous matter. Nothing approach- 
ing a scientific study of the traffic, or even an 
adequate statement of the problem, appears be- 
tween the covers. There is some valuable ma- 
terial scattered through the pages, but the lack 
of methodical treatment lessens its value. 


....The world’s attention has been repeat- 
edly fixt on the unrest in British India and its 
occasional manifestations during the last few 
years, wherefore the publication of Lord Mor- 
ley's Indian Speeches (1907-1909) may well 
be termed timely. These eight addresses give 
a vivid idea of the complexity and multiplicity 
of the problems and conditions that face the 
British Government in the Indian Empire, and 
of the difficulties which beset their solution. 
and which will grow in number and strength 
with the passing of time and the increasing 
enlightenment of the natives. The book con- 
tains also three appendices, among them being 
Queen Victoria’s Proclamation in Council to 
the Princes, Chiefs and People of India 
(1858), which has been called the Magna 
Charta of India. (Macmillan, 8vo, $1 net.) 


-...A new magazine entitled The Cosmo- 
politan Student, devoted to the interests of 
the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs and 
the prime object of that body, the furtherance 
of the peace movement, has just made its first 
appearance, The Association of Cosmo- 
politan Clubs now has chapters in twenty-four 
lniversities. These chapters are “Clubs of all 
nations.” Over sixty countries are repre- 
sented, and the number of nationalities in a 
single chapter is sometimes as high as twenty- 
five. During the past two years, since the 
movement started, the following articles have 
appeared relative to the work: “Cosmopolitan 
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Clubs in American Universities,” by Louis P. 
Lochner, in the Review of Reviews, March, 
1907; “A Cosmopolitan Convention,” by L. P. 
Lochner, in Tue INDEPENDENT, January 28, 
1909; “Peace Among the Nations,” by L. P. 
Lochner, in LaFollette’s Magazine, October 23, 
1909; “The Peace Movement in Colleges,” by 
George W. Nasmyth, in THE INDEPENDENT, 
February 17, 1910, and “The Association of 
Cosmopolitan Clubs,” by W. L. Schwartz, in 
the American College, March, 1910. 


& 
Pebbles 


Tue Sunday school teacher asked the class: 
“What kind of boys go to heaven?” And one 
little urchin yelled out, “Dead boys !”—Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine. 


“My friends,” said the campaign orator, “be- 
ware of the unscrupulous heeler. (Applause.) 
There are men so lost to shame that they will 
offer you a dollar for your vote. (Hisses.) 
Do not listen to them. Spurn them. Be on 
your dignity. Demand more.” (Continued 
applause. )—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Tue following appeared in an Irish news- 
paper: 

“Whereas, John Hall has fraudulently taken 
away several articles of wearing apparel with- 
out my knowledge, this is therefore to in- 
form him that if he does not forthwith return 
the same his name shall be made public.”— 
Tatler. 


RECIPES. 

Little drops of scandal, 
Little grains of rot, 
Makes a famous novel 
Out of what is not. 


—Puck. 


Little tints of yellow, 
Little flecks of froth, 
Weave a risky drama, 
Out of thinnest cloth. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Husky prima-donnas, 
Raucous sounds that rasp, 
Built a lurid op’ra 
That made people gasp. 
—Lynchburg News. 


“You’p better subscribe for McSwat’s Mag- 
azine, madam,” said the agent, as he slipped 
his toe inside the door so “madam” could not 
close it. “Costs you only fifty cents per year; 
and every new subscriber gets a life-insur- 
ance policy, a bicycle, a mushroom hat, a bot- 
tle of Finnigan’s Oil of Joy, and a copy of 
Nicholson Meredith’s ‘House of a Thousand 
Cradies.’” 

“Not me,” said the madam. “I’ve just sub- 
scribed for McSquirt’s Monthly, and they gave 
me a ‘God Bless Our Home’ motto, a kitchen 
range, some fly paper, a rainy-day skirt, an ice 
pick, a picture of Edward Bok crossing the 
Delaware in a gilt frame, and send me to the 
next exposition throwed in.”—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 
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Mark Twain 


His voting name was Clemens, but to 
the world that admired and loved him he 
was Mark Twain. Yet how many of 
them knew what the two words Mark 
Twain mean, and what they come from? 
For a while in early life he was a pilot on 
the Mississippi. Those flat sternwheel- 
ers had to pick their way thru clear or 
muddy waters, and the man on the bow 
was kept constantly dropping the line and 
calling out the depth. At six or seven feet 
his voice would sound out slowly, for that 
was safe water, but at four feet it would 
come quick and sharp, and at three and 
a half the boat would back, or, if it had 
grounded on a shoal, the two long beams, 
like two legs, would be dropped down 
upright, one each side of the bow, and 
the engine would puff and the bow would 
be lifted from the mud, and the boat 
would back out of danger, and try an- 
other course. At twelve feet, if the present 
writer’s memory of the tedious passage 
in the late fifties from St. Louis to Kan- 
sas City does not deceive him, the man 
with the line called “Mark twain,” and 
all was peace. So “Mark” was not a 
name, only a knot in the sounding line; 
but it was deflected, as a joke, into a 
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name, like “Mark, the perfect man,” >r 


“Lo, the poor Indian.” It was after t 1¢ 
boy, with almost no schooling, had tri-d 
the printer’s trade, and had satisfied is 
ambition as a pilot, and had done soine 
newspaper ‘editing, and had begun to be 
known as a humorist, and then had wiit- 
ten his second book, “Innocents Abroa‘1,” 
which gave him worldwide fame, tliat 
Mark Twain settled down to literary |ife 
in Hartford, Conn. 

At that time Boston had not quite 
ceased to be the literary center of ‘he 
country, and Hartford now became a 
worthy second. They were a choice cir- 
cle of men among whom Mark Twain 
was the most distinguished; and a very 
beautiful affection there was among 
them, such as had earlier marked the fel- 
lowship of Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, 
and the Dante circle in Cambridge. They 
were such men and women as Charles 
Dudley Warner, who collaborated with 
Twain in “The Gilded Age”; Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and her learned husband, 
and her sister, Mrs. Hooker, with the 
latter’s husband, Judge Hooker; Dr.. J. 
Hammond Trumbull, of the Watkinson 
Library, the one man in the world who 
had read Eliot’s Indian Bible thru, and 
who, for one of Mark Twain’s books, 
provided that astounding set of opening 
mottos for the chapters in the most un- 
known languages, but all pertinent; his 
brother, Henry Clay Trumbull, himself 
traveler and author; Dr. Burton, whose 
son, Richard, is poet, editor and teacher, 
and E. P. Parker and the much loved 
“Joe” Twitchell, both of whom still sur- 
vive and are still pastors of Hartford 
churches. Catherine Beecher and Rose 
Terry (Cooke) had left Hartford before 
Mark Twain made it his home. It was 
a most congenial fellowship into which 
he was welcomed. 

The book which gave him fame the 
world over was “Innocents Abroad.” 
That announced that a new supreme 
American humorist had arisen, far st- 
perior to the Josh Billingses and Ar 
temus Wards, with whose broad wit he 
yet had a certain relation. But his later 
works were to prove the tender fiber of 
his genius, while such works as his “Tom 
Sawyer” and “Huckleberry Finn,” ané 
his articles on Christian Science showed 
him to be a great master of English style. 
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a creator of new characters in fiction, and 
one of those authors who are not to be 
forgotten, Even so nice a critic as Ten- 
nyson declared him one of the great 
writers Of English prose, and in this 
country such~ professional critics as 
Brander Matthews and Professor Phelps 
have called him our greatest master of 
style. 

‘He had his trials, as when the prop- 
erty he had acquired was all swept away 
in the failure of the publishing house 
which he had backed; but refusing 
a popular subscription in his behalf, 
like Sir Walter Scott, he assumed the 
task of paying his creditors by the prod- 
uct of his brain, and for several years he 
worked furiously in writing and lectur- 
ing, and with the whole world’s sym- 
pathy. Again, in his later years, the sud- 
den death of his daughter was a very 
great blow to him. And yet even to the 
very last years of his life he maintained 
his literary productiveness, Meanwhile he 
was the dean of our literary fellowship, 
grand and gray, honored and loved, the 
most distinguished figure in the Ameri- 
can and perhaps in all the English- 
speaking world of letters. 

It will be the task of another genera- 
tion to give him his permanent place 
among the world’s great writers. Per- 
haps in literature, as in politics, the fame 
of wit and humor forbids the highest 
rank. They tell us—but we doubt it— 
that Dickens is sinking in popular es- 
teem. Mark Twain’s fun was riotous, 
grotesque, bizarre, and it could be 
coarse. But it hovered about serious 
themes, and his spirit was sane and 
sober. We have had other great humor- 
ous writers, yet those who kept their 
humor under control, and used it more 
delicately and occasionally. Such men 
were Washington Irving and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and we may add 
George William Curtis. To the older 
men these writers will still seem su- 
preme, while the younger generation 
will give their loyalty to Stockton and 
Mark Twain. Only Stockton can com- 
pare with Twain, and he was less outré, 
and his loss was a very sad one for 
American letters. But after all, the fun 
that thumps you in the ribs and forces 
you to a guffaw is of a less permanent 
and satisfying character, we suspect, 
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than that which is more delicate and 
suggestive, has in it more of the elusive, 
and which we read with smiles of quiet 
satisfaction. But all this is a matter of 
taste, and which the world will choose 
we cannot decide. Probably in the 
future, as in the past, each generation 
will give its homage to its own popular 
writers of the day, while the next will 
put their collected works on the shelf 
for occasional reference, and only three 
or four of a century will compel fami- 
liarity as well as lessening homage. 
Whether Mark Twain will be one of 
these few the next century will decide. 
Sufficient for the day is its fame. 


a 
The Judicial Arbitration Court 


It is announced from Washington that 
Secretary Knox’s plan for the establish- 
ment of the Judicial Arbitration Court 
or Court of Arbitral Justice, created but 
not completed at the Second Hague 
Conference, is likely to succeed. The 
identic note sent to eighteen of our sister 
nations is said to be meeting with gen- 
eral favor, and already France, Great 
Britain and Germany have acceded to 
the principles involved. 

The details of Mr. Knox’s note have 
not yet been given to the public, but it is 
understood that as soon as a sufficient 
number of nations agree to the plan, in- 
dicating the support of fifteen or there- 
abouts, a conference of them will be 
called at The Hague to draft a conven- 
tion for the establishment of the court. 

‘lo understand the momentous im- 
portance of this announcement it is 
necessary to go back to the Second 
Hague Conference of 1907. At that con- 
ference the American delegation pro- 
posed to establish for the world a court 
modeled on the greatest court of any 
nation in the world—the United States 
Supreme Court. It was not to supersede 
the world court created at the first con- 
ference, but to be added to it so that 
whichever proved to be the most useful 
to mankind would eventually survive. 
This daring and far-visioned plan was 
conceived by Elihu Root, then Secretary 
of State. He rightly felt that the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration of 1899 
was neither “permanent” nor a “court.” 
It was not permanent because it was 
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only in session when especially consti- 
tuted, and it was not a court to make 
and apply the rules of international law, 
but rather a panel of arbitrators chosen 
and paid by the litigants for a single 
case only. 

As Mr. Root said at the New York 
Arbitration and Peace Conference in 
May, 1907: 

“What we need for the further develop- 
ment of arbitration is the substitution of judi- 
cial action for diplomatic action. ... We need 
not distinguished public men concerned in all 
international questions of the day, but 
judges who will be interested only in the 
question appearing on the record before them. 
Plainly this end is to be attained by the estab- 
lishment of a court of permanent judges who 
will have no other occupation and no other 
interest but the exercise of the judicial fac- 
ulty under the sanction of that high sense of 
responsibility which has made the courts of 
justice in the civilized nations of the world 
exponents of all that is best and noblest in 
modern civilization.” 

Accordingly the United States delega- 
tion introduced a bill into the conference 
looking to the establishment of this 
court, to be composed of about fifteen 
judges, representing the different judi- 
cial systems of the world. As it was 
universally agreed that a court com- 
posed of much more than fifteen judges 
would be too unwieldy, the problem was 
how to apportion fifteen judges among 
46 nations. The first plan proposed was 
to give England, Germany, France, 
Austria, Russia, Italy, Japan and the 
United States a judge apiece, and divide 
the remaining judges among the thirty- 
eight lesser powers. Instantly Sefor 
3arbosa, of Brazil, the Calhoun of the 
conference, rallied all these thirty-eight 
nations under his leadership and fought 
that proposition tooth and nail, ending 
up his victorious parliamentary battle 
with a speech on “The Equality of 
Sovereign States,” which we published 
in THE INDEPENDENT of January 9, 
1908, and characterized as the most lofty 
and notable oration emanating from the 
Second Hague Conference. Sefior Bar- 
bosa’s proposition was that as every na- 
tion present was there in its sovereign 
capacity, it followed that each had an 
equal right to a judge on the court, 
otherwise there was a difference of de- 
gree in sovereignty, and that’ was a 
backward step in international law. 
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Finding that the opposition of the thirty- 
eight lesser powers could not be over- 
come, the United States delegation 
capitulated and then came forward with 
the proposition that each nation should 
have an equal vote in choosing the 
judges; that each one should nominate 
a judge and then all vote for fifteen on 
the list, those fifteen receiving the high- 
est number of votes to constitute the 
court. But thereupon all the eight great 
powers backed down with the exception 
of the great Republic of France, There 
was a deadlock. The delegates saw it 
might take months to solve the difficulty. 
So what did they do? They created the 
court, but left the detail of the method 
of selecting the judges to be de- 
termined thereafter by diplomacy or 
otherwise as the nations might de- 
termine. The problem of the method of 
the selection of the judges therefor is 
the detail, which Secretary Knox now 
assures us is in process of solution. 

It will be noticed, however, that the 
Secretary is not proposing any new solu- 
tion of the problem of how to divide fif- 
teen judges among forty-six nations. He 
has thrown that aside as apparently in- 
soluble. The final act of the Second 
Hague Conference in advising the 
signatory powers to establish the Judi- 
cial Arbitration Court does not specify 
the number of powers necessary. There- 
for he proposes—at least so we surmise 
—that the new court shall be not a court 
for the forty-six sovereign nations of 
the world, but only for those few powers 
which he has invited to confer with him. 
He proposes, it is true, to let any other 
nation adhere to the court who wishes, 
but it is quite clear that the majority of 
the fifteen judges will be chosen by the 
great world powers and the other na- 
tions can take them or leave them and 
be thankful. 

Now THe INDEPENDENT is the last 
journal in the United States to belittle 
any advance in the peace movement 
simply because something else might be 
better. We shall consider it a master 
stroke of diplomacy if Mr. Knox cal 
bring England, France, and especially 
Germany to agree to settle their differ- 
ences in a real court of justice. The ad- 
herence of the great powers of the 
world to such a court would well-nigh 
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inaugurate the reign of universal peace. one-half the population of the globe, in- 
Nevertheless, we are disappointed that cluding the disfranchised millions of 
Secretary Knox has apparently given up Russia and England, and only one-sixth 
the problem of how to make the court of the population when those who enjoy 
wniversal instead of international. The the voting franchise are reckoned. 
debates at the Second Hague Confer- As Sefior Barbosa said on the floor of 
ence clearly show that the smaller states the Second Hague Conference: 
will probably never come in on any other “The same delegates who have voted against 
basis. Would Rhode Island and Dela- the small and great States equal rights for 
ware ever have joined the American _ the, selection of judges represent governments 
which not very long ago were rated among 
union if they had been told by the great 4, despised petty states... . But how long 
States of Massachusetts, New York and will that last? The great empires appear and 
Virginia that they could not have an - disappear; they pass like shadows on the wall, 
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ty. P| qual right to a judge on our Supreme pithout leaving any trace. Today these grea 
the Court; yet that is precisely now what stage on their way to maturity will be corrup- 
nod [Secretary Knox tells the small powers tion; for as soon as an empire reaches the 
de- J§ they must expect in this world court. As summit it begins to fall.” 
or fa matter of fact, Rhode Island and Dela- So we wish well to Secretary Knox 
de- MB ware have never had a judge on our and his great peace plan. If successfully 
1 of Supreme Court, but they have the equal carried out it will be a long advance in 
r is Mright to have one, and they send two that movement for the substitution of 
now HM representatives to the Senate who have law for war. Nevertheless the whole 
an equal vote with those of the great foundation of the court will have to be 
the [States in confirming or rejecting judicial modified before all the nations of the 
olu- nominations by the executive. Probably earth will enter it. The inspiring spec- 
fif- Bthe big nations, as a matter of fact, tacle of the two Hague Conferences 
. He Bwould get most of the judges if the new composed of the sovereign nations of 
; in- Mcourt were universal, and the small na- the world so fired the hearts and minds 
cond [tions would willingly acquiesce, but we of men that no smaller gathering of the 
the [ican hardly expect the latter to adhere to powers in the name of the world will 
judi- [Ja proposal that contemplates the posses- ever again be tolerated. The whole is 
ecily sion of a permanent majority of the bigger than any of the parts, mathemat- 
here- Bijudges by the so-called eight great ically, psychologically and internation- 
‘mis¢ Jpowers of today. ally. We now have a world conference; 
court And this brings us to an even greater we shall yet have a world court. 
is Of Mobjection to Secretary Knox’s plan. It r 
ywers Massumes that the great powers of today Meaning of the Defeat of 
him. Mare also to be the great powers of to- - 
othet morrow. All history shows the fallacy Aldridge 
ishes, of this supposition. If any thing is sure THERE was an interesting election on 
ity of Rin the future it would seem to be a fact the roth in that Congressional District 
yy the Bthat within a century Brazil, Argentina of New York which includes the city of 
r na- Mand Mexico will outrank Austria. Africa Rochester, where a vacancy had been 
n and HRwill advance in power, prestige and made by the death of Representative 
wealth beyond the dreams of avarice, James Breck Perkins. Continuously for 
e last Mand China will wake up from her age- twenty years this district had sent a Re- 
yelittle Hong slumber and dominate Asia, if not publican to Washington. This time a 
ement ithe world. Democrat was elected by a plurality of 
zht be Even at the present moment England, 5,440, altho Mr. Perkins’s Republican 
mastel BFrance, Germany, Russia, Austria, Italy, plurality only sixteen months ago was 
x Call Blanan and the United States, the world 10,167. It will be recalled that a similar 
ecially bowers who at the Second Hague Con- change was shown in the Fourteenth 
differ’ Terence, claimed the right to have a District of Massachusetts, on March 22, 
he ad Budge on the court all the time-and who where a plurality of 5,640 for Eugene 
1 = re now expected to participate in Sec- N. Foss, Democrat, displaced a Repub- 
‘11-nig 





tary Knox’s plan and dominate his lican plurality of .14,250 for his prede- 
ourt—all these powers have only about cessor, the late Mr. Lovering. And that 
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district had never before had a Demo- 
cratic Representative. Prominent Demo- 
crats who said they saw then “the hand- 
writing on the wall” are now gazing at 
it again. 

The returns of last week in the 
Rochester district, when compared with 
those of the election in 1908, show that 
the total was reduced by 12,000, and that 
the Republican loss was 14,000, while 
the Democrats gained 2,000. It is rea- 
sonably plain that about one-third of the 
Republicans declined to vote, and that a 
considerable number of those who went 
to the polls voted for the Democratic 
candidate. 

Democrats say that this election fore- 
shadows a great revalt against Repub- 
lican rule in November next, because 
it indicates conditions prevailing thrucut 
the country. On the other hand, Repub- 
lican leaders assert that the result was 
due to influences purely local and per- 
sonal. The facts, so far as they can be 
ascertained, are as follows: 

Republican defeat was invited by the 
nomination of George W. Aldridge, who 


had been boss of his party in the city 


and the district for twenty years. This 
nomination was procured by means of 
his control of the party machine. It was 
an affront to the best people of the party 
in Rochester and the outlying towns. 
Aldridge was tainted some years ago by 
a memorable scandal relating to the ex- 
penditure of $9,000,000 for canal im- 
provements. A few weeks ago it became 
known—owing to an investigation made 
by Insurance Superintendent Hotchkiss 
—that $1,000 of the fund raised by cer- 
tain fire insurance companies, to be used 
in connection with legislation at Albany, 
had been given to him by the companies’ 
“legislative agent,” E. R. Kennedy. Al- 
dridge admitted that he had received the 
money, but said he has used it for the 
benefit of the party. The facts came 
out at about the time when the Senate 
was voting that Senator Allds had taken 
a bribe. Like Allds, Aldridge had been 
prominent and influential while holding 
legislative or executive offices. 

Against Aldridge, the Democrats 
nominated James S. Havens, a lawyer 
of excellent reputation and a Yale grad- 
uate, who had been the partner of the 
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late Representative Perkins. Tweuty 
clergymen publicly favored his election; 
seven of them in a signed statenent 
asked the people to express their (is- 
approval of Aldridge’s conduct; the 
moral issues of the campaign were is- 
cussed in pastors’ sermons. — 

These were the local and personal in- 
fluences which affected the election. They 
should have been sufficient to elect Mr. 
Havens. Whether they alone would 
have wiped out the normal Republican 
plurality we do not know. To them was 
added the popular protest against the 
high cost of living, and voters were 
asked to believe that the increased cost 
was due to the recent Republican revi- 
sion of the tariff. For obvious reasons, 
prominent Republicans living outside of 
the district did not care to assist Al- 
dridge by making speeches for him, but 
Havens had help from abroad. One of 
those who aided him was Mr. Foss, of 
whose victory in the Fourteenth Massa- 
chusetts district we have spoken, and the 
subject of his addresses was. the tariff 
revision. Havens himself discussed this 
question, and the campaign literature 
issued in his interest virtually asserted, 
or suggested the inference, that the 
burdensome increase in the cost of liv- 
ing was due to the revision which bears 
the names of Representative Payne and 
Senator Aldrich. 

Undoubtedly the action of the voters 
was affected by this treatment of the 
tariff question. Mr. Foss says that the 
defeat of Aldridge was due to the tariff 
discussion, and that the main issue was 
the tariff and Canadian reciprocity. We 
do not think it was, but there is evidence 
that tariff revision was one of the issues. 
Probably a considerable number of 
voters believed that the recent revision 
had raised the prices of food and other 
commodities. But if Mr. Foss errs in 
ascribing the great change at the polls 
exclusively to public sentiment concert 
ing the issues which he discussed in his 
Rochester speeches, as he had discussed 
them in his own successful campaign. 
Representative Payne also errs, and in- 
excusably, when he asserts that the tar- 
iff had nothing to do with it. 

These two elections, one in Massacht- 
setts and the other in New York (while 
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in cach case the result was determined 
im part by local and personal considera- 
ios), show that by many the revisers 
of the tariff are held responsible for the 
increased cost of living, and that there 
are men in public life who encourage 
and promote a popular conviction to this 
effect. We are speaking of the revision, 
not of the tariff as it existed before the 
revision was enacted. The effect of that 
tariff upon prices is one thing ; the effect 
upon them of the revision is another. 
in some recent political addresses the 
distinction has virtually been ignored. 
‘lhe revisers should have taken action 
that would tend to reduce the prices of 
certain products. While on the whole 
they gave no relief, the general level of 
prices has not been raised by the changes 
they made. But there are a great many 
people who cannot now be convinced 
that this is so. Among them are thou- 
sands of voters who will turn from the 
Republican to the Democratic party 


when they are called to the polls. There 
are others who will take the same course 
because, while they. do not think revi- 
sion has raised prices, they. resent the 


Republican leaders’ 
downward. 

These leaders ought to see that a 
popular movement which promises to 
make many Democratic pluralities where 
Republican pluralities were shown in 
1908 should suggest an attempt on their 
part to correct what was badly done. 
Leaders of the type of Messrs. Aldrich, 
Cannon, Hale and Payne cannot be led 
to see this. But their day is passing. 
We still hope that Mr. Taft will see it. 
The assertion that the new law is the 
best of all tariffs yet known has no 
weight with those who are leaving the 
party because they believe it is worse— 
or, at least, no better—than the tariff 
which preceded it. If the President 
should now insist upon the creation of a 
well equipped and strongly supported 
commission, empowered and directed to 
ascertain without delay, so far as possi- 
ble, the difference in cost of production 
here and the cost abroad, and to report 
promptly what changes are needed for 
an adjustment of the tariff to meet the 
requirements of the party platform, 
many voters who are preparing to cross 
the line might be restrained. 


failure to revise 
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_ The Institutional Parent 


THE natural parent has abdicated. 
This is. the conclusion set forth in a 
thoughtful article recently contributed 
to Umity by W. C. Gannett. For the 
training of the mind the child is turned 
over to the week day school. For reli- 
gious training he is committed to the 
Sunday school and the instruction of ‘an 
earnest-hearted girl of twenty, with al- 
most all of life’s lessons yet to learn 
herself.” For the choice of companions 
and the employment of time in sports, 
party going, theater going, and all the 
rest, the child is turned over to himself 
—or practically so, since his insistence 
that he must be allowed to do ‘what all 
the others are doing” is allowed to settle 
the matter. 

Paradoxically, with this abdication of 
parental responsibility we are furiously 
cultivating fads of “child study,” “child 
science,” “child protection,” “child legis- 
lation,” and “child welfare” in general. 
We have “child conferences,” and there 
are bills in Congress to create a “Chil- 
dren’s Bureau” as a department of the 
Federal Government. All this is in keep- 
ing, however, with the well recognized 
habits of what Mr. Muirhead has well 
called “the land of contrasts.” It all. 
“goes” in an age of ready-made clothes, 
predigested foods, and five feet, more or 
less, of selected readings. We assure 
ourselves that experts can do all sorts 
of things for us better than we can do 
them for ourselves. So we assume that 
kindergartners, teachers, club organizers 
and summer camp caretakers can bring 
up our children also much better than 
we ourselves could look after them. 

Mr. Gannett does. not think that we 
shall thus produce a superior race of 
men and women. But not everybody 
takes his distrustful view. For example, 
a few days ago a Sunday newspaper 
contained an interview with Prof. Simon 
N. Patten on domestic art and philos- 
ophy, the servant question, child science 
and allied subjects, in which the distin- 
guished economist rejoiced over the pros- 
pect that children are henceforth to be 
trained in the way they should go by 
properly equipped institutions. We sup- 
pose that some such disposition of “the 
kids” is arranged for also in the regen- 
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erated and reconstructed society which 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman contem- 
plates. 

Far be it from us to decide where the 
authorities thus disagree. Yet we con- 
fess to an old-fashioned prejudice in 
favor of that view of the matter which 
Mr. Gannett takes. We don’t quite like 
the idea that it is desirable to get the 
children “out of the house,” along with 
spinning, shoemaking, baking and the 
laundry business. We admit that plausi- 


ble reasons can be urged for ejecting. 


the industries, but we have a certain 
shrinking from disposing of children in 
the same way. It occurs to us that we 
have seen of late some sobering confes- 
sions in the medical journals that, not- 
withstanding all their science, their asep- 
tic and antiseptic precautions, their ex- 
pert nursing and costly devices, the doc- 
tors have not been able greatly to reduce 
the high death rates in foundling and 
orphan asylums, and that they see no 
prospect of being able to reduce them 
even to the level of the death rates in the 
wretched homes of crowded tenement 
districts, where there is at least some 
mother-care and miscellaneous family 
attention. We can’t help thinking that 
“the start in life” that a child got in an 
old-time group of brothers and sisters 
quickened its perceptive faculties and its 
motor centers quite as well as a kinder- 
garten awakens them and we venture to 
doubt whether any real. substitute has 
yet been found for the moral training 
which a child gets from even an “ordi- 
nary” father or mother. There are, of 
course, vicious, indecent, altogether im- 
possible parents, from whom any child 
were better separated, but leaving such 
out of account, we think that common- 
place, more or less stupid, well-meaning, 
instinctive fathers and mothers gener- 
ally bring up their children with sounder 
notions of right and wrong, and of de- 
cent living in general, than children 
usually get from even very good institu- 
tional training. 

We are strengthened in this view by 
the fact that the material commodities 
once produced by household industry 
have not all in all been improved in qual- 
ity, however much they may have been 
“cheapened,” since their production was 
turned over to factory enterprise. In 


thousands of American families artic! +s 
of linen and of woolen, spun and woven 
in ancestral households, and now cher- 
ished as heirlooms, are unanswerable e.i- 
dence that the fabrics of today are frau.ls 
and abominations by comparison. 

Getting things done by other peoj)le 
is all very well when it is a matter of 
necessity or when one is himself actua'ly 
well employed in really expert service 
for his fellow-men. But most human 
beings are not experts in any line what- 
ever, and it is preposterous to suppose 
that they ever will be. On the whole, 
they probably come as near to compe- 
tency in domestic industry and the rear- 
ing of children as in anything. In any 
case the number of experts in the art of 
rearing other people’s children is not yet 
sufficiently large to reassure us when we 
view the extending abdication of the 
parent. 

Je 


Cardinal Del Val and His Father 


THE father of the Cardinal Secretary 
of State, Del Val, was -in Rome during 
the Roosevelt episode. Whether that fact 
was of any importance as to the impasse 
we do not know, but Roman gossip in- 
sists that it was. The father is charged 
with being at the bottom of the whole 
trouble, his object being in some way to 
even up the harm done Spain by the 
colonel of the Rough Riders. The world 
knows that the Roman Curia sympa- 
thized with Spain; hence it took no ac- 
tion when the sénior Del Val, who was 
then the Spanish ambassador at the Vati- 
can, undertook to raise a fund with 
which to buy, or build, a man-of-war to 
be named after the Spanish Queen- 
Mother, and to be used by Spain against 
the United States. Among the contrib- 
utors to that fund was an American 
archbishop, now dead, who gave quite a 
large sum. We do not dare to give 
credence to the story told in Rome that 
another American prelate, when the 
news of Dewey’s victory in Manila Bay 
reached Rome, called on Signora Del 
Val and, while presenting her with a 
bouquet, exprest his regrets at his coun- 
try’s crime. It would be hazardous to 
credit Cardinal Del Val’s father with in- 
spiring the Vatican so unhappily, for the 
son seems himself quite equal to the 
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error. His period of office has been most 
vufortunate for the Papal Court. 

The other European journals, as well 
as those of Italy, we observe, put the 
blame of the Roosevelt incident not on 
the Pope but on his Secretary of State. 
It is regarded among Catholics as well 
as Protestants as his crowning folly. The 
Neue Freie Presse of Vienna says that 
he has added a new link to the chain of 
his blunders. Millions of Catholics are 
praying that the Pope’s eyes may be 
opened, and that this disturber of the 
world’s peace may be sent to an out-of- 
the-way monastery, where he may spend 
the rest of his days in sackcloth and ashes 
for the evil he has done. But as yet he 
is in power, and it is the Dominican Ab- 
bot Janssens, who ventured to call on 
Mr. Roosevelt, that has been sent into 
seclusion, and deprived of all his official 
positions, except that of membership in 
the Biblican Commission, all of whose 
decisions are signed by him and the 
French scholar Vigouroux as consultors. 
This last action seems to authenticate the 
reported insulting publication from the 
Vatican, which we were so slow to ac- 
cept as genuine, and which not only dis- 
avowed the courtesy of Janssens, but 
also sneered at Mr. Roosevelt. 

From all that our correspondents re- 
port affairs in the Catholic Church of 
Italy are rushing to a climax which is 
likely to show some important changes. 
The very activity of the proselyting work 
of the Methodist, Baptist and Walden- 
sian Churches is less indicative than the 
fear of them shown by the Vatican. Our 
readers know that we much disapprove 
the bitterness of some of these men, 
whether shown in the outbreak of Dr. 
Tipple or the editorial attacks of the 
Evangelista, but the Vatican has no right 
to complain of proselytism. Every one 
who has been in Rome knows that the 
Roman Catholics, directed by the highest 
clergy, are always carrying on a vigor- 
ous propaganda, especially to gain over 
rich American and English men and 
wonien. It is perfectly correct for them 
to be fiercely anti-Protestant, but for 
Methodists and Baptists to be similarly 
ant:-Catholic is the worst of crimes. On 
both sides this does more harm than 
good, but what one side does it cannot 
blame the other for doing. 


In fact, the Methodists, Baptists and 
Waldensians are making more converts 
than ever before. The profound dissat- 
isfaction with the present policy of the 
Vatican impels multitudes of priests and 
laymen to seek a refuge in some other 
Christian Church. A venerable and wise 
clergymen, not belonging to any of the 
proselyting bodies, reports to us that it 
is a hard problem to know what to say 
to many priests who are inclined to leave 
the Church of Rome, and could be re- 
ceived into the Protestant churches, but 
could then find no means of subsistence. 
He is inclined to tell them to remain 
where they are and lie low waiting for a 
better time. But the present activity 
againstthem renders such a course impos- 
sible to a large number of priests and lay- 
men who are practically put under the ban’ 
and deprived of religious privileges, and 
who really need some place of refuge. 
This situation is probably a-temporary 
one, but it is a real and terrible one to 
many priests who really do not know 
what to do. For this unhappy situation 
the Cardinal Secretary of State is chiefly 
responsible. The great mass of men in 
Italy, France and Spain are anti-clerical, 
and the tendency among them is to be- 
come anti-Catholic and anti-Christian. 
The Papacy in its present attitude is 
multiplying these men and intensifying 
their tendency. If they cannot stand the 
strain it is better that they find Churches 
of refuge where they can remain Chris- 
tian, even if anti-clerical or even anti- 
Catholic. 

Js 
Secretary Ballinger has 
called upon the muni- 
cipal authorities of San 
Francisco to show cause why the Hetch- 
Hetchy Valley and reservoir site should 
not be eliminated from the grant obtained 
by them two years ago. This grant con- 
ferred upon San Francisco, conditionally, 
the right to flood Hetch-Hetchy Valley 
as a source of water supply and of elec- 
tric energy for the municipality. It was 
seen very soon that this use of this won- 
derful valley would not only destroy its 
scenic features, but involve the seques- 
tration of the best half of the Yosemite 
National Park to protect the purity of a 
water supply which could be obtained 
from fourteen other sources. Now the 


Hetch-Hetchy 
Again 
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director and engineers of the Geological 
Survey, after careful examination, have 
reported that the Lake Eleanor project 
alone is amply sufficient to meet the pres- 
ent and prospective needs of the city, 
and that, therefore, the permit should be 
modified as relates to Hetch-Hetchy. 
Disinterested opponents of the scheme 
long ago called attention to the fact that 
the enormously valuable water power 
rights which the grant included were the 
real object of the promoters. The city 
engineer promised the city a relief from 
taxation amounting to $300,000 annually. 
What moral right has any community to 
demand such a benefit from the nation 
under cover of a spurious necessity and 
of local quarrel with a water company? 
It seems preposterous that we should 
thus lightly endanger the perpetuity of 
our national parks at a time when at least 
two European nations commending our 
wisdom and foresight, are seeking to es- 
tablish them. It seems incredible that a 
project so inherently selfish should ever 
have been urged upon the notice of Con- 
gress for ratification. No less than a 


dozen great civic organizations, and 


nearly the entire press of the country 
have registered their emphatic protest 
against the grant. We commend the 
action of Secretary Ballinger in reopen- 
ing the case, and hope it will be settled 
by placing Hetch-Hetchy finally beyond 
the reach of local politics. 
Js 
, In connection with 
a ey athe the Mr. Hunt's article 
on the threatened 
danger to the Rush-Bagot treaty, pub- 
lished elsewhere’ in this issue, it is of in- 
terest to call attention to three bills that 
Representative Boutell, of Illinois, has re- 
cently introduced into Congress asking 
the Secretary of the Navy to report why 
the appropriation for the building of a 
gunboat on the Great Lakes, authorized 
eleven years ago, had not been expended, 
and also what bids have ever been re- 
ceived from ship builders on the Great 
Lakes for the construction of warships 
and how these bids compare with bids 
for the same work from seaboard ship- 
yards. These bills would seem to indi- 
cate that the Great Lakes ship concerns 
are already “putting out feelers” in 
Washington as Mr. Hunt charges. Hap- 


pily Secretary Meyer has reported bac 
to the House that the construction >f 
naval vessels on the Great Lakes woud 
constitute a violation of the Rush-Bag t 
convention of 1817. That seems to s:t- 
tle the matter. Nevertheless we utfvye, 
especially in view of the fact that Cana:la 
is about to build a navy that “may” help 
Great Britain in time of war, that Can- 
ada and the United States totally disarm 
on the Great Lakes. This matter was 
considered by the joint commission in 
1900 and altho Great Britain was pre- 
pared to accept absolute disarmament tlie 
commission adjourned without action in 
the matter. The whole question should 
therefore be taken up anew and in the 
meantime a sharp lookout kept on Repre- 
sentative Boutell and the Great Lakes 
ship builders. 
& 


It is not strange 
that President 
Taft should have 
turned to Governor Hughes as a suitable 
man to be placed in the Supreme Court 
of the United States. He is known as a 
superior jurist as well as a brave and 
wise Governor. He is the kind of man 
whose sane judgment and learning would 
fit him for either judicial or executive 
station. It is well known that it was 
against his will that he consented to be 
a candidate a second time as Governor. 
It is understood that his four years as 
Governor have made a heavy inroad on 
the fortune of $40,000 which he had ac- 
quired, and he feels it necessary to retire 
to private life in order to make suitable 
provisions for his family. We doubted if 
he would accept the position on the Su- 
preme Bench, for the salary there was 
fixt in earlier days, and is scarce half 
what is paid to municipal judges in this 
city. We might say, and we believe, 
that when the public service needs a man 
he should be willing to sacrifice both 
himself and his family, but the public has 
no right to ask the sacrifice. We think 
of Governor Hughes as again a possible 
candidate for the Presidency, but Presi- 
dent Taft and Mr. Roosevelt will also 
be surely in the public mind. We rejoice 
that he has accepted appointment to the 
Supreme Court, particularly as his selec- 
tion will not be imagined to be an at- 
tempt to pack the court in the interest 


Governor Hughes 
for the Supreme Court 
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of corporations ; but we would have Con- 
zress suitably increase the salaries of its 
\‘ederal judges. 


as 


We have mentioned the 
fact that this year, as 
might be expected in the 
course of nature, the pension appropria- 
tions show a considerable reduction. By 
far the great bulk of these pensions come 
under a general law. But there are 
special cases in which there ought to be 
a pension given, for the support of a 
soldier or officer, or his widow and young 
children, which will not come under the 
general law. They are not numerous; 
we notice that there are but about 
twenty-five in the bill now presented to 
Congress, and they include all ranks 
from the highest to the lowest in the 
service. One of them must interest the 
people at large, that asking a pension for 
the widow of Gen. O. O. Howard. In 
this case no one would ask for less than 
a generous grant, for it is a case that 
does not come under any ordinary rules. 
The widow is aged and infirm, left with- 


Special 
Pension Bills 


out means of support. Her son, Captain 
Howard, was killed in the Philippines. 
General Howard was the last officer of 
the Civil War to survive that ever com- 
manded an entire army, that of the Cum- 


berland. There were many major-gen- 
erals during the war, for no higher rank 
was given even to General Grant or Gen- 
eral Sherman until after peace was de- 
clared. The major-general in command 
of an entire army might have three corps 
under him, and in each corps three divi- 
sions, all commanded by officers of the 
same rank with himself. In no officer 
did General Grant or General Sherman 
feel more confidence than in General 
Howard, who, as the war was ending, 
commanded a corps in General Sher- 
man’s march to the sea. General How- 
ard was before his retirement in com- 
mand of the entire army, and up to his 
death gave his free labor not to his per- 
sonal fortune, for he left none, but to the 
service of his country so that no other 
officer was so well known to the people. 
No one would grudge a worthy pension 
which would give her the. modest com- 
fort to which she has been accustomed 


943 
during the few remaining years of her 
life, something worthy of her husband’s 
exceptional services, and not limited by 
the cost of her constant nurse. 


as 


A very interesting and even 
important question of mis- 
sionary strategy is briefly 
discussed by Prof. E. D. Burton, of Chi- 
cago University, in the American Jour- 
nal of Theology for April. During his 
visit to the East, with a view to the study 
of educational openings in China, he 
spent some weeks in India, and among 
other matters in this article he raises the 
question whether conversions to Chris- 
tianity of whole villages or communities 
in the mass should be welcomed. They 
are, he says, not to be objected to, but 
even welcomed : 

“The objection that converts are in this case 

won by non-religious motives, by desire to 
better themselves socially and educationally 
and to give their children a better chance in 
the world, and that by coming whole villages 
at a time they escape the persecution that falls 
on the individual convert, is without force. 
Why should they not wish to better them- 
selves and their children, and why should we 
wish it to be as hard as possible for them to 
tage the first step. It does not indeed trans- 
form them into cultured Christian gentlemen, 
but the Christian education that follows it 
does gradually make them and their children 
a different sort of people.” 
It is by this wholesale way, following, 
their rulers, that Europe was Christian- 
ized. We presume that it is in good part 
in this way that it is hoped to add a mil- 
lion adherents this year in Korea to the 
Christian community. It is a method 
much to be followed in low-caste or non- 
caste India, but it requires most careful 
and persistent subsequent education and 
religious culture to bring these adher- 
ents into fit actual membership. 


& 


Conversion 
En Masse 


The Government 
The English Sparrow proposes radical 

measures for the 
extermination of the English sparrow. If 
it succeeds it will deserve the thanks of 
every farmer in the United States, and 
will get the co-operation of most of them. 
This sparrow has proved to be an almost 
unmitigated nuisance. Careful observa- 
tions carried on for many years by the 
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Government and by private parties show 
that it eats caterpillars only when driven 
to them from the scarcity of other food. 
Its preference is for our cereals in the 
field, and they consort by millions in all 
the grain fields of the West. Charles V. 
Riley, when entomologist at Washington, 
announced that, after examining the 
stomachs of hundreds of these birds, the 
evidence was wholly against them. The 
charge that they drive other birds away 
from our grounds is true; altho it is 
equally true that some birds, taken 
singly, can defy them. The trouble is 
that this sparrow fights in masses, and 
pounces down by the dozens or hun- 
dreds to tear up or destroy. A mean- 
spirited bird at best, it in no way com- 
pares with our native sparrows and 
thrushes and catbirds from any stand- 
point of valuation. It is also insufferably 
dirty. A number of them will stuff a 
hollow limb with horse manure or any 
other refuse at hand, till it becomes a 
menace, not only to the tree but to the 
neighborhood. All other birds hate 
them, and will put up a good fight 
against them with our help, to keep them 
out of our grounds. If you will fight 
them continuously and fiercely for sev- 
eral years, they will quit your property, 
understanding that it is not a safe place. 
The English Government employs poison 
to get rid of the multitudes that infest 
* the villages and grain fields of Great 
3ritain. The American people will do 
well to respond to the Government, very 
cordially, in its present efforts to greatly 
reduce, if it cannot exterminate this pest. 


& 


A new and highly intellectual diver- 
sion has recently sprung up at Cornell 
University. It consists in smoking a 
cigar as slowly as may be. One of the 
Cornell professors succeeded not long 
since in establishing a world’s record of 
eighty-five minutes in this new field of 
competition. No sooner had this been 
done than our American desire to smash 
records made itself felt and a telegraph 
operator has now gone the Cornell pro- 
fessor nine and one-half minutes better 
and has snatched the laurels from Cor- 
nell, since he has smoked a mild cigar of 
standard size for ninety-four minutes 


and thirty seconds without relighting . 
This notable achievement marks in 
epoch among thinking men, as it ‘c- 
quires the exercise of far more than r- 
dinary intellectuality to smoke and vet 
not to smoke too fast. 


& 


Perhaps it will be well to let the con- 
troversy now rest as to the new Flood 
tablet, as enough has been said about it. 
The last article is a long one in the 
Philadelphia papers by Dr. Hilprecht, in 
reply to his critics. It is particularly 
directed against a communication by his 
associate, Dr. Clay, who -was particularly 
careful in his remarks at the meeting of 
the American Oriental Society to avoid 
anything personally offensive. Yet Dr. 
Hilprecht now goes beyond: bounds of 
courtesy in charging him with “extraor- 
dinary inexcusable ignorance,” and ac- 
cuses him of “either an intentional mis- 
representation of facts or a blissful ig- 
norance of the first principles of Assyr- 
ian cuneiform writing’! “Hee olim 
oblivisct juvabit.” 


~ 


We are sorry that Mrs. Harper, in 
her article this week, speaks of thie 
President as having classed women with 


Hottentots. This is hardly fair. The 
reports of his address to the suffragists 
distinctly say that he definitely declared 
that the objection to giving the suffrage 


to ignorant Hottentots could not apply - 


to American women. We further doubt 
the correctness of Mrs. Harper’s state- 
ment that the use of the ballot by the 
Filipino men has been “a travesty on 
self-government.” 


& 


Think of the benefits to the country if 
tuberculosis could be utterly eradicated! 
In response to a request by their Gov- 
ernors, the pastors of a number of States 
made a united appeal to the people to 
join the medical profession in this effort. 
The Governor of Kansas in his procla- 
mation quoted the best medical authority 
of the State that thru the influence of the 
permanent temperance policy and the 
healthfulness of the climate, consump- 
tion could be there checked at once, and 
eradicated entirely in a few years, 
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Victory for the Union Central 
Life Insurance Company 


in 1908 the Union Central Life In- 
surance Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
of which Jesse R. Clark is president, de- 
clared a stock dividend of $400,000 out 
of the profits which the company 
claimed had been realized from stock or 
nonparticipating policies. Upon the an- 
nouncement of this stock dividend a suit 
was instituted against the company by 
the State of Ohio thru Wade H. Ellis, 
then Attorney-General, the charge being 
that the company had misused the fran- 
chise privilege and right conferred upon 
it by its incorporation and that it had 
attempted to exercise a franchise privi- 
lege and right in contravention of law 
in claiming to be a joint stock life insur- 
ance company, with a fully paid-up cap- 
ital stock of $500,000, and because of 
this the relator prayed that the defend- 
ant might be ousted from the claim of 
franchise right and privilege above com- 
plained of, and for all other and proper 
relief. It was also charged in the 
Attorney-General’s action that the prof- 
its represented by the stock dividend 
had not been realized, and the claim was 
set up that the company should be 
estopped from declaring such a stock 
dividend, on the ground that the surplus 
belonged to the policyholders. The cor- 
rectness of the computations made by 
the company which formed the basis of 
the stock dividend were fiercely chal- 
lenged and a special investigation of the 
company’s computation was made by 
a special investigation undertaken by 
Consulting Actuary S. H. Wolfe, on 
behalf of several insurance departments. 
Mr. Wolfe’s investigations, covering. a 
few years only, cast some doubt upon 
the accuracy of the assumptions made 
by the actuary of the Union Central in 
his computations. The company’s actu- 
ary acknowledged his computations to 

approximate. The fight regarding 
the stock dividend has been long and 
bitter, but a decision has now been 
reached in the company’s favor by the 


Circuit Court of Hamilton County, 
Ohio, and the case dismissed. The deci- 
sion sets forth that the defendant com- 
pany was not a mutual company. It has 
a surplus of $2,400,000. This undoubt- 
edly belonged to the company. The 
company is made up of the stockholders. 
Not a penny of the surplus belongs to 
the policyholders. This surplus was not 
there for the benefit of the policyhold- 
ers. It was not so intended and could 
not be so understood. There was no 
law that compelled the company to cre- 
ate the surplus. The State, not the 
policyholders, objected. The surplus 
could never be returned to the policy- 
holders who created it, for most of the 
contracts under which the surplus came 
into being, have been terminated. No 
rights of the public have been invaded, 
therefore the relief asked for must be 
denied and the petition dismissed. 
When the directors declared the stock 
dividend it took nothing away from the 
company and added nothing to what it 
already had. If it had any effect at all, 
it was to increase the stability of the 
company and add to the security of the 
policyholders. Looking at it in any 
light, -if we are correct in our conclu- 
sion that the evidence shows that there 
is at the present time $1,000,000 in the 
surplus, placed there from the non- 
participating business, the excess over 
the $400,000 represented by the stock 
dividend would pay the dividends for 
twenty years to come, and there could 


_ be no possible injury to the public. 


President Clark, of the Union Cen- 
tral, and his associates are receiving the 
congratulations of underwriters upon 
the favorable outcome of the harassing 
litigation which resulted from the action 
of the board of directors in declaring 
the stock dividend. It has been a mat- 
ter of much surprise among insurance 
men that any such issue as the one now 
decided by the Circuit Court should ever 
have been raised. It does not appear 
that any appeal has been made from the 
decision and it is to be hoped that the 
entire dispute is now at an end. 














A Cotton Pool Inquiry 


Last year’s cotton crop was about I0,- 
350,000 bales. There were 13,850,000 in 
the crop that immediately preceded it. 
This decrease of 25 per cent. caused an 
advance in prices. The market favored 
those who bought for a rise. Shorts, or 
those who sell for future delivery at a 
decline, have been at a disadvantage. 
Many sold for delivery in May. Their 
reckoning day is near at hand. They 
find it difficult to obtain the cotton which 
they need (and which they never pos- 
sessed), and they have already brought 
back from Liverpool 40,000 bales, at con- 
siderable expense. Naturally, they re- 
gard with much interest the inquiry be- 
gun last week in this city, before a Fed- 
eral grand jury, by order of Attorney 
General Wickersham, to ascertain 
whether the anti-Trust law has been vio- 
lated by certain cotton brokers or specu- 
lators, who, it is alleged, agreed in Feb- 
ruary to obtain control of the visible sup- 
ply (2,500,000 bales) by purchasing and 
holding 150,000 bales. It is denied by 
the accused brokers that any such agree- 
ment was made. They assert that they 
have been buying cotton contracts legiti- 
mately, that they want the cotton deliv- 
ered by the shorts and others who agreed 
to deliver it, that they have been selling 
the cotton to manufacturers, and that it 
is their purpose thus to'sell it as fast as 
it comes into their possession. 

On the other hand, the Department of 
Justice says it has information indicating 


that these brokers combined “to buy up- 


all the remaining unused raw cotton” im 
the country ; and that the prevailing high 
price, “largely in excess of the normal,” 
is due to their operations, which have 
caused a reduction of manufactured out- 
put, thrown many employees out of 
work and resulted in “the monopoliza- 
tion of the entire visible supply of raw 
cotton.” 

If it can be proved that the accused 
brokers combined thus to monopolize 
the supply, have monopolized it, and 
have caused the high prices, together 
with the curtailment of factory output, 
the people will gladly see the Sherman 


act- enforced against them. In view of 
the many published statements and ex. 
planations of interested persons, how- 
ever, the success of the Government in 
this undertaking cannot now be predict- 
ed with confidence. The assumptions 
and assertions in the Department’s pre- 
liminary statement are not wholly war- 
ranted by the known facts. Again, what 
is the “‘normal price” and how is it de- 
termined? Does not the serious deficiency 
in the crop account for substantially all 
of the advance? If the proceedings, 
which are related, of course, to indict- 
ments and criminal prosecutions, fail be- 
cause the allegations in the Department's 
statement cannot be sustained, the 


_charge, already made, will be repeated, 


that the Government was in some way 
led to act, unintentionally, in the interest 
of bears or shorts who were in danger. 
But if it can be shown that the accused 
persons did conspire to monopolize and 
to hold the visible supply, and that the 
condition of the cotton mills and cotton 
goods trade is due to them, we shall be 
glad to see them prosecuted to convic- 
tion. 
& 

....Bids for $5,000,000 of 4 per cent. 
fifty year Highway Improvement bonds 
offered last week by the State of New 
York amounted to five times that sum. 
They ranged from par to 109.15, and the 
average of those which were successful 
was 105.376. 


....The Central Trust Company, of 
which J. N. Wallace is president, has 
declared an extra dividend of 9 per cent. 
which makes the entire dividend for the 
year 45 per cent., on a capital of $3,000; 


000. Prior to the increase of capita 
stock, last year, from $1,000,000 to $3- 
000,000 (the added amount having been 
taken from earned surplus), the div: 
dends for several years were 15 per cet. 
quarterly, with an extra dividend of 2 
per cent., or 80 per cent. annually. This 
year’s dividend is. equivalent to 135 pet 
cent. upon the old capital. Aliho the 
dividends have been so large, the com 
pany’s surplus and undivided _ profits 


amount to $16,166,229. 








